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THE COLUMBIA PARKA BOYS’ CLUB 
By SIDNEY S. PEIXOTTO 


-_ HE story of the Boys’ Club is an old one. The story of the 





successful Boys’ Club is still, unfortunately, rare. By the 
term “successful” I refer to one that can look back upon 
its years of life and see a definite line of development and 
a realization of some definite end which has been the 
guiding thought from its inception. 

All the philanthropic friends of this country are strug- 
gling with this “boy problem.” The boy is the subject 
of lengthy conferences and of endless essays. In spite 
of all the energy devoted to his betterment and welfare, it 
is difficult to point to many really satisfactory expressions 
of boy accomplishments. With my fifteen years of ex- 
perience I would say that the great cause for failure lies 
in the fact that most of us wish to give the boys of our 
country that which we think they ought to have and not that 
which the boys desire and seek. It is this spirit of unwillingness 
to get down to their level and draw them up to ours which 
makes so much unsatisfactory and unsuccessful work. I realized 
long ago that these fads of giving boys talks about their personal 
cleanliness, of getting their spare nickels for dues to teach them 
self-respect, or lecturing them as to their treatment of dumb 
animals and about the cleanliness of their neighborhood, had but 
a passing and almost fleeting significance to them. I realized 
that what they needed more than anything else was association, 
and training, and vigorous methods by which they would be 
dragged from their comatose state and unhealthful and narrow 
surroundings into an atmosphere of vigor and life, and uplifting 
influences. The main thought must be how to get them there, 


The importance of the work described in the following pages can hardly be exaggerated, 
either as to results already accomplished or for its value as a guide-post. The writer of 
this article is the man who planned the work, organized it, and has been its backbone 


throughout—and his speech concerning it has weight accordingly.— Eps. 
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and how to hold them there; and f believe that the Columbia 
Park Boys’ Club is one of the best expressions today of what 
such an institution should be to the city boy. 

[t has not been a simple struggle to arrive at this condition of 
affairs. I call my fight for existence a ten year’s war for su- 
premacy. The boys of this part of the town have waged a bitter 
fight against this Club and what it stands for, and what it de- 
mands. They have slung the most irritating names at me as 
I passed along; they have condemned the members of the Club 
at all times of the day and night. As the military would pass 
up the street, the most offensive names would be showered upon 
the members of this growing corps. The baseball teams have 


been laughed at and jeered on the public playgrounds, and in fact 








SoME OF THE ACTIVE WORKERS. 


the underlying current has been to pull down and defeat the ends 
in view, which every boy in the neighborhood knows to be the 
introducing of better ways and higher thoughts among them. 
It has taken a membership of two thousand two hundred boys to 
produce the atmosphere of refinement which is found in the Co- 
lumbia Park Boys’ Club of today. It has taken ten years of 
strife and struggle almost impossible to relate; yet at the end 
of this time we see in this neighborhood a group of boy gentle- 
men, trained in every line of endeavor that appeals to a boy; 
a group of bright, clean, clever children, who follow the leader- 
ship of the men and women of the organization with spirit and 
obedience. 

The institution has grown to be the wonder of the city. Every 


one marvels at the way in which this body of boys are handled. 
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\Vhatever the boys of the Club undertake to do it is always done 
well. \Vherever they go they are looked upon as model perform- 
ers. Their gymnasium, their military, their outdoor athletics, 
their indoor gymnasium work, their singing, their wonderfu! 
band and drum-and-bugle corps, all bear the stamp of individual 
ity and of originality and perfection of work. The Club spirit 
has grasped each member and made him a loyal, active worker, 
feeling his individual responsibility as to the success of the 


whole. While the Club has the most entrancing boy singers, 





& and the most clever boy actors, and the most remarkable boy 


musicians—scores of them—there are no stars; there never has 

















MILITARY BAND AND DruM CorPs ON PARADE. 


been that feeling of rivalry. In the make-up of all the teams, 
and in the make-up of all the programs, there is rarely a murmur 
because certain boys are not among the chosen ones. 

The first Boys’ Club in San Francisco was established fifteen 
years ago. The movement in this city was begun under condi 
tions that made it particularly interesting, the men and women 
“workers” being made up mostly of clever literary folk, artists, 
architects, persons with high social qualities, and apt to give an 
atmosphere of sincerity to the work, and yet a Bohemian touch 
that would make it jolly and attractive. It was my good fortune 
to be a member of this original body of workers, and it was here 
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that I obtained my first insight into the needs and the possibili- 
ties of the work with boys. I found the boys needing a leader, 
a person not so much of education, but with manly instincts, who 
sympathized with their misfortune of being born into the world 
without any fine influences, and of being thrown upon their own 
resources at a very early and critical age. There came to be 
something more in the thought than the mere creation of a boys’ 
club. I felt that what these children needed was a fine moral 
influence, wherein there was everything that would be uplifting 
and inspirational to the young child, and, above all, something 
that would please and cater to his heart’s noblest desires. Boys 
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of the class | met spend their time in the most ugly and dirty 
streets imaginable; they never see any of the beautiful creations 
of man, and they grow up with dulled intellects, with common 
gossip on their tongues, and with a love for brutality and crim- 
inal life. My own associations had led me to appreciate thos¢ 
things in life which broaden the scope of man. The contact 
with musicians, artists, men of talent and energy, gave me a 
splendid ability to instill some of my knowledge of this nobler 
side of life into the lives of these boys. 

I have always tried to keep the Club-house furnishings simple 
and beautiful; a place of strong contrast to the little rooms in 
which boys I have known live. I have always labored to give 
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these boys association with men and women of artistic tempera- 
ments. I have introduced into their routine work at the Club, 
above everything else, work along artistic lines, and I have made 
as far as possible the costumes of the military, and the chorus, 


and all the work of the Club, a matter of careful consideration as 


to its simplicity and good taste. It has not been an idle task, 
and I believe, speaking from fifteen years of earnest work, that 
if a boy who has been in my club would testify to one thing it 


would be to the value of his association with the beautiful things 





4 of life when he was a boy. Beginning in a simple way with a 
simple Club, and with simple tools, | have been able to develop 


this most fascinating educational work until today | have reached 











THE FIREPLACE IN THE Music Room. 


within the walls of our little club-house the most beautiful re 
sults that a man could hope to attain. 

The house where the Club is situated is a relic of the pioneer 
days of San Francisco, a mere shell covered with a wooden 
imitation of stone work, and can only be distinguished from its 
unattractive neighbors by the artistic door which adorns its 
entrance. The entrance through a narrow hall, finished in pearl 
grey stone, opens into a library and game-room. Here the wood 
work has been tinted a black-green: and in this little game-room 
one sees the most fascinating pictures of child-life against this 
black back-ground. The soft flesh of childhood stands out in 
brilliant color, and the careless dirty clothing of the wearer is 
merged into almost nothing because of the positive background. 
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Game tables for checkers and chess adorn the room, while a 


piano suggests the music and singing. The library is another 


quaint room finished in the same way, with a beautiful reading- 
desk running the entire length, where one finds the current art 
and literary magazines up to the present month of publication. 
There are reproductions of Barye animals and charming steel 
engravings of the Presidents of the United States and the heroes 
of American history. The heavy carpet upon the floor makes 
an appeal for quiet and reading. 

Back of these two rooms we enter a dark but impressive set 
of two rooms, divided by a squared arch, where hangs a brown 


curtain. In the far room, arise four tiers of benches, resembling 








A CORNER OF THE Music Room. 


pews in an old-fashioned church. A large desk for the secre 
tary and a president's table adorn the opposite room, and the 
walls are tinted a dark maroon color. The whole effect is onc 
of exquisite quiet and rest. This is the parliamentary meeting 
room of the Club, and the theatre. The adjoining rooms form 
exits for the actors on either side. 

In the rear of the house is a large room, called the Assembly 
Room. This is another beautiful room of fine proportions, with 
a brick fireplace where great logs can be burned, and around th« 
edges are high-backed settles that can be moved on castors in 
front of this chimney-piece. At the far side of the room are three 
tiers of benches where the chorus of the Club sit when they are 
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singing. In this room the band and orchestra practices, and on 
Sunday evening it is filled with eighty or more Club members 
to hear the Sunday evening talk, delivered by our best professors, 
savants and musical people, who are entranced by the attention 
given by these charming boys. 

On the lower floor is a small gymnasium, poorly adapted to 
the work, with shower baths, and lockers up to the ceiling, where 
the military suits of the two hundred members are kept in per 
fect order. The: armory contains the regimental colors; the 
drums and the bugles are on the shelves, and guns for the mili 


tary. ‘Tinted in a dark red, it makes a very impressive room. 








Tue Crus LIBRARY. 


Qn the upstairs floor, we find a COS) office decorated with 
many pictures of the boys in their various costumes; groups of 
the chorus, the officers, the band and drum-corps, and the mili 
tary in various parades, adorn the walls. In the next room to 
the office is a reference library, designed to be used by school 
boys who have difficult studies; and here they may find ency 
clopedias and books of reference to assist them in their work. 
\ shelf contains the sporting trophies won by the boys in many 
struggles in the years gone by. Another room contains chests 
of drawers where are stored materials, consisting of old articles 
of wearing apparel, hats and other paraphernalia, which are used 


by the boys in their nightly plays. 
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There are five other rooms in the house. One is the studio, 
where the various classes in art work are instructed. Three of 
the others are provided with benches where the manual training 
classes work, five boys in each room working under the guid- 
ance of a teacher. In the rear is a complete printing office, 
where for ten years we have turned out all the beautiful press 
work for which the Club is so noted—programs and rules of 
order, tickets for admission; and various things that are con 
tinually needed in such an active work. 

the Club-house is not imposing from without. It is a crowd 
ed structure at best; but it is a place of beauty within—an en 


vironment that leaves a deep impression upon the boys who have 





IN THE PRINTING OFFICE. 


become a part of its membership. The crowded roonis are, per 
haps, its most successful feature; for in these small areas the 
wild boy of the street is not apt to find an incentive to run about 
as he would if larger halls were provided. 

The membership of the Club this year is two hundred and 
forty boys. They are divided into four afternoon and four night 
Clubs, with a membership of twenty-two boys in each. The 
afternoon Club boys are between the ages of nine and twelve; 
the evening Club boys are between the ages of twelve and fif- 
teen. There are, besides these, two Clubs for older members, 
those who have grown up in the Club work, now numbering 
sixty-six members. These boys are all required to attend the 
Club three times each week, once to their Club afternoon or 
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THE Crack DRUM AND BUGLE CorPs. 


night, when the routine of work consists of parliamentary meet 
ing; then one hour spent in the manual training workshops; and 
then the boys repair to the meeting room below, and a play, as 
explained later, is given; and after the play, with a few cheerful 
songs sung in unison and with great spirit, the boys depart with 
fervent good-nights for their homes. The Club member must 


4 


come again for military drill, and again for his gymnasium train- 
ing. The music requires an extra attendance, and it can be 
said that more than half of the Club boys come to the club 
house seven or eight times each week. 

The military battalion, which would be an ornament to any 
community in the land in which it would be placed, is headed 
by a military band of thirty pieces, whose admirable work, as a 
marching organization and as a concert band, is well known 
Most of these boys learned to play their instruments within thy 
atmosphere of the Club, and they in turn have been the teachers 


of many of the younger boys who have now attained membership 
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OFFICERS OF THE MILITARY BATTALION. 


in this band. Following this organization comes a corps of boys 
with drums and bugles, numbering twenty-five. It, too, is an 
organization of which both we and our city are very proud 
There are three military companies, containing forty boys each, 
officered by young boys who have spent seven or cight years in 
a military atmosphere that has dignity and high discipline as its 
first characteristic. Their movement is inspiring, their work is 
done with enthusiasm, and the corps has received the commend 
ation of the President of the United States and the Governor o! 
the State of California, and I have been given the commission 
of Major in. the National Guard of the State of California by rea 
son of the very beautiful work which my command has demon 
strated to the public of the city. 

The band is not the only music which has been fostered. Evert 


since my first association with the boys | have made singing a 








NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS OF MILITARY BATTALION. 
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A CracK BASEBALL TEAM. 


feature of the club work, and six years ago | organized a soprano 
chorus of thirty-five boys about the age of twelve or under, and 
in my own way, without any particular knowledge of the tech- 
nique of music, I have taught these boys, a hundred or more, who 
have belonged to these organizations, the songs of the masters 
dear to the lover of music. I have made them learn all these 
songs by ear, and from printed copies of the words, and whenever 
the boys sing in public they sing without books and from their 
hearts ; and it is this that I have tried to make of their singing— 
an instilling into their very souls at an early age the beautiful 
compositions of the masters of song. It is not exaggerating to 
say that the chorus of boys of this Club has a repertoire of two 
hundred songs, ranging through every phase of the song world. 
A pleasant feature of the work has been the creation of boy solo- 
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ists, many of whom have won more than public favor by the taste 
and expression with which they have rendered their work. 

rom the very beginning we instituted manual work, taking it 
up in an original way and giving to the boys simple occupations 
that produced some finished object in a short time. After a few 
years spent in this form of shop-work, the artist members of the 
teachers introduced work of a more artistic type, and the result 
has been the creation of an art atmosphere and an artistic talent 
among these young children that seems to point to the ultimate 
creation of a co-operative press or workshop whose work shall 


be deemed of more than ordinary artistic value. I am interesting 








THe START ON A VACATION TRAMP 


the boys in the illuminating of manuscripts, in Japanese water 
color work from nature, designing of various types, copper re 
pousseé, printing, and all forms of art expressions, and the talent 
shown by these boys is sufficient to admit of an exhibition of 
their work in our leading art gallery. 

In a country given over so completely to the love of sport as 
\merica is growing to be, it is necessary, in catering to the wants 
of youth, to enter into the athletic field with all the spirit that 
boys put into a work which they love. The American boy above 
all things is a lover of sport. He loves his baseball and his out 
door play more than anything else in the whole world. I have 
found that this is the most attractive force in the club work, and 
so, from the earliest foundation, we have given the boys the 
opportunity to play among themselves with the finest influences 
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surrounding their struggles; with men to supervise their game, 
their passions, and teach them how to play with their heads and 
with their hearts, and to eliminate the quarrels which, as a rule, 
dominate the struggles of the young. We have arrived at a most 
advantageous point in this particular line of work; we have base 
ball teams of boys which seem to overwhelm their opponents 
and who have the ability to play the game they enter into with a 
dash and an energy that is inspiring to the onlooker. We have 
instituted the sports of the track and field as part of the club 
work, and a boy of this club at the age of nine and ten is well 


informed as to the method of running in the various races, of 








Tuk 1905 WALKING ParRTYy AT THE END OF ITS 500-MILE WALK. 


jumping, hurdling, throwing the shot, and in all manner of exer 
cises which it is possible for boys to do. We have made these 
outdoor sports more valuable by giving these children the use 
of a gymnasium where a competent instructor leads the mem 
bers of the club in every form of gymnasium work. For six 
years this gymnasium work has been in the course of develop- 
ment, and we can now point with pride to the wonderful quality 
of the work of these young boys, and to the creation of many 
beautiful results; such as a team of twelve fire-torch swingers, 


pyramid building, and fine tumbling acts, done by children be- 
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cause of the knowledge gained at an early age of the possibilities 
of their muscles. 

It is generally the custom in our school methods to give chil- 
dren a long vacation. My experience has been that this is a 
time of great trial to the growing child; so I instituted vacation 
trips for the boys of the club. I spent my first summer, ten 
years ago, taking a party of three boys on a walk of one hundred 
and twenty miles from the city of Stockton to the famous Yo- 
semite Valley. In the valley we walked over and explored the 
trails, and saw the wonderful water-falls, and came back, three 


weeks later, delighted and happy with our experience. This was 





CITIZENS OF THE SUMMER REPUBLIC, AT CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA. 


the pioneer party of ten years ago. Consider, then, the wonder: 
tul growth when | say that last year I took a party of forty-one 
boys, walking from the city of Petaluma, in California, to the 
city of Eureka, two hundred and eighty miles away, through the 
vineyards and the valleys, through ravines and over almost un- 
inhabited mountains, and through great forests of redwoods; and 
then, retracing our steps, we walked down the coast of California 
for one hundred and twenty miles, where we took a small steamer 
for San Francisco. Not only did we walk this long distance of 
four hundred miles, but these boys gave, in fifty-one days, thirty- 
four evening performances in the best theatres and halls along 
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the line of the route, at which we took in a total income of two 
thousand two hundred dollars! The boys also played twelve 
baseball games at different points along the route, and certainly 
spent a summer great in its inspiration, great in its value and 
training for these young men, and great as a geography lesson. 
It would interest the readers to know that the boys slept in 
“sleeping bags” in the open air throughout the entire trip, only 
staying indoors for some five nights on the coast when the fog 
made outdoor sleeping damp and dangerous. ‘There was not one 
case of sickness on this trip, and the general improvement in 





DrRILL AND GYMNASTICS AKE Nor NEGLECTED DURING THE VACATION WALKS. 


health and spirits was marked. Such work can only be done 
with boys who have been trained and worked with for years, and 
[ have built up this walking party by taking old members and 
mixing in each year a number of new and vigorous recruits. 

3ut what of the other one hundred boys who belong to this 
club? How did we provide for their vacations? Again we have 
taken a most charming way to solve their vacation problem. Last 
summer we maintained for one month a camp of seventy-two 
boys, located in a beautiful pine forest near the old Spanish town 
of Monterey, one hundred and sixty miles from the city of San 
Francisco, and here the boys lived as citizens of a miniature 
Republic, called the “State of Columbia.” The President was 
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Mr, John Brewer, a man intimately associated with me in this 
work; the other officers of state, the Cabinet, the Senators and 
House of Representatives, were chosen from the boys of the 
Club; and here, under the most stringent laws, these seventy- 
two boys lived in charming companionship without one falling 
by the wayside or seeking his home before the time arrived for 
them all to go. It is a wonderful testimonial to the quality of 
uur work to be able to say of the one hundred and six boys who 
were members of our vacation parties, that all spent their time 
happily and contentedly and with a spirit that made the work of 
their masters one of great pleasure. It is also possible to add 
that the boys of my walking trip nearly earned, through their 
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“Coons. 


splendid theatrical entertainments, the cost of maintaining thes« 
two large and expensive camps. 

[ have spoken of the theatre and the theatrical work, and it 
would be interesting to explain how we train the boys in this 
manner. In the Club-house there is a combination meeting-room 
where the various clubs hold their parliamentary meetings, and 
where, later in the evening, a curtain falls in the little proscenium 
and a play is given before the boys depart for their homes. Thes« 
plays are of vast interest. They are given impromptu. The 
plot is arranged, perhaps, by the men, or perhaps by some boy 
the characters are assigned to those present who are best adapted 
to take them, then all repair to the costume room and dress them 
selves suitably, and then proceed down stairs to give the play. 
The dialogue is supplied during the progress of the act; the 
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THE KATHERS. 


repartce and general finish are quite remarkable. This condition 
of affairs has continued through eight years of constant associa 
tion in this work, and it is one of the most valuable trainings that 
the boy of the Columbia Park Boys’ Club gets. It gives him at 
an early age a spirit of independence and insight into his ability 
in the presence of an audience, and a necessity for thinking 
quickly and speaking distinctly that has led to very remarkabl 
results, as far as the work on the theatre stage has been devel 

oped. We had last summer a vaudeville evening which repre 

sented every conceivable side of stage play. There were athletic 
numbers, a dancing sextette, “coons,” whimsical Dutchmen, mus 


ical numbers, comic vaudeville, ending with a chic farce in which 





two of the boys took the part of women. It was a complete per 


formance. The boys have established a reputation by their ex 
cellent work in every city of our state, and wherever they go 
they are recognized as delightful entertainers, 

[ could speak of many other interesting efforts within this 


club of boys. We maintain a library where the boy will find the 
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PracTicinG “Stunts” DukING VACATION. 


current magazines and the best books, which he may take to 
his home. We have maintained for years a commercial bank 
where the members can deposit and draw their few cents or their 
dollars, as they may desire to save. There are many beautiful 
celebrations which have been developed within the club house, 
the most interesting of which is what is known as “Christmas 
Night.” For weeks, the boys of the club, skilled in the use of 
their hands, come during the winter vacation to cut out the many 
Christmas lanterns, to wind paper blossoms upon twigs, to make 
autumn leaves of paper, and to decorate the club-house so that it 
becomes a place of entrancing beauty. Christmas Night brings 
out the entire membership, and on this evening a large chorus 
of boys sing the beautiful carols appropriate to the occasion, and 
later Santa Claus in all his winter raiment arrives and distributes 
a stocking filled with good things to each member of the Club. 
On the following evening, the boys arrange some fancy costumes 
and attend what is known as a fancy-dress party, again amidst 
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the beautiful decorations. Christmas is looked upon as _ the 
crowning glory of the Club year. 

The success of this whole institution lies in the fact that | 
have been able to develop this work for boys along lines which 
are frowned upon, as a rule, by those who have given their time 
and attention to the supplementary training of youth. I have 
eliminated, for instance, in every feature of the work the question 
of money, or dues, and I consider this above all other things one 
of the most positive necessities in the conduct of work with 
boys. Everything in the Club is given “free.” The military 
uniforms are provided from the club’s treasury; the band instru- 
ments are procured little by little for the members of the Club 











Up THE GRADE. 


as they develop and grow in proficiency; the summer camps 
are entirely free to the members of the Club, who deserve such 
The conditions surrounding the use of all these 
The standard of manhood, the stand- 


a summer. 
privileges are most severe. 
ard of personal giving are rigid and inflexible. It is expected that 
every member give his service to the Club at any and all times 
that the Club demands, and that the attendance in every depart- 
ment of the Club be as rigidly lived up to as the compulsory at 
tendance at the school. The membership is voluntary, and every 
effort is made to limit the membership to those boys who are 
hangers-on and _ the 


getting something from the Club. The 
The effort in 


drones have been either reformed or eradicated. 
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the work has been to make the Club-house a busy, seething hive 
f industry, peopled by an active, earnest and devoted set of 
young boys who appreciate the value of the training given. | 
look upon this side of the work as being absolutely essential to 
successful work with boys. The money question must be elim- 
inated, for the sake of creating a spirit of personal giving and 
personal work. 

The music, according to the dictum of scholastic standards, is 
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unscientific, but it has never been denied that it is beautiful, 

trancing, and of a quality quite unique in its way. It is good 
because of the fact that it has been given to the children simply 
and naturally, without any assumption of the fact that they are 
students of music. The boys sing a song because it seems a 
pleasure to them, and, following this method, it is just as easy 
to sing a Schubert song as it is to sing a common, popular one. 
It is an almost universal thing in the Club for a boy to think that 
he can sing, and from this knowledge of their musical ability we« 
have been able to interest the older boys in taking up band in 


struments, which their cultivated ear has made a most simple 
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task. It is a fact that eighty-two of the two hundred and forty 
boys are at the present time engaged at work upon some musical 
instrument, and the proportion grows larger with each month of 
the year. 

While the spirit of the Club is that of the most charming com 
panionship and the most perfect brotherhood, caused by the host 
of associations which every Club boy is compelled to create in 
his own memories, the discipline of the Club, not only as given 
but as desired, is of the most stern and rigid character. It is not 
so much given, but, as I say, it seems the desire of the oldet 
Club boys, and of all the Club boys, to be rigidly disciplined and 


to be handled without gloves. It has been part of the method of 


work to follow the public-school standing of each boy and to 
demand improvement where improvement is necessary, and the 
life of each boy during the time that he is outside of the Club's 
jurisdiction has long ago been established as part of the Club's 
goes and who he goes with is a live 


curriculum. Where he g 
subject. 1 would say that all this splendid result has come from 
the fact that we have given the boys exactly what they would 
have done in their own common way, only with a refinement and 
finish that men demand. 

The whole spirit of the work is one of bright companionship. 
It has taken boys who would spend their days idling upon street 
corners and taught them the value of the association and _ the 
pleasure to be derived from “doing something” when they are 
young, and it has given them the opportunity to meet men and 
women of culture and talent in their early life. It has, above all, 
formed ideals in their minds that have had the most vital effect 
upon their whole careers. It has created in the average boy of 
this part of the city a love for school, and for a long school life. 
It has made him feel that his salvation lies in the culture of his 
brain, and in the living of a studious life. \We have seen, in the 
course of our work, boys born in surroundings that make their 
lives hopeless, go even through the University of California and 
attain to distinction and high position in the beginning of their 
young career. 

Above all the educational thought which has been so predomi- 
nant, because of the fact that our work is with children, the most 
beautiful result which we have shown here is the fact that the 
young can be taught the value of association, charming comrac 
ship, kindness to their fellows, and a brotherhood that ts neat 


perfection. We live the most happy and vigorous life. There 


are no idle moments in these Club hours, and in this particular 


way I believe eventually that this Boys’ Club will teach men how 


to improve their Clubs, and their Club lives, how to bring forth 
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the talent that lies dormant within them and make it an enter- 
taining force during their free hours. It has been a privilege for 
me to live with these dear boys and to bring out of them all that 
life makes most dear; to hear them sing the songs | love so well; 
to infuse into them the moral standards which I have valued as 
the standards of my life; to lead them from out their little alleys 
and their narrow home atmosphere and show them some of this 
beautiful world, the fine men and women of our civilization and 
the vast possibilities in their lives beyond. More than a Club, 


it is their home of light and life; where they find a sweet sym- 
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pathy for their little troubles and that caress and advice which 
means all to the wandering spirit of childhood, 

The story of the upbuilding of the Boys’ Club work reads like 
a charming tale, yet from its earliest inception it has not seemed 
to appeal to the philanthropic public as an effort worthy of sup 
port. Perhaps it is difficult for those who are used to giving 
towards benevolence to conceive of a work whose aim is to create 
good, useful members of society, but it is nevertheless a fact that 
the work has been so purely educational as not to appeal to the 
public for support. 

It has been a very severe struggle to finance the proposition. 
It has consumed too much of my energy which could have been 
better used in fostering the underlying principles of the work. 
The giving of alms in this country has been mainly devoted to 
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two distinct purposes—to the support of benevolent institutions 
for those who have fallen by the wayside, and to the support of 
the established educational institutions of the country. It is urg- 
ent, however, that the time should approach when true education 
should be made to begin amidst the young children of the land, 
so that they may be given the privilege of association with hon- 
est, sincere men, and taught to play their games and seek their 
employment amidst pure surroundings and under the proper 
direction. Too much money cannot be spent in this line of work, 
and the time will come when every town and every city will 
deem it of importance to have its Boys’ Club, with its organized 
work to enlist the interest of its coming citizens. 

There is urgent need in my work for a great amount of money. 
| need, first of all, scholarships which would allow young men to 
come to me to take up this as a life-work and to learn at the 
fountain-head the methods that have made this such a beautiful 
and complete experiment. I need also the means to create other 
Clubs in this city, so that not only can the Club that has been 
developed be studied, but Clubs that are in their infancy, that 
are peopled by untrained boys, can also be a part of this educa 
tional demonstration. I am not exaggerating this question when 
I claim that $5000 a year, spent by any community in the State of 
California, would be a cheap investment to possess such a work 
as I have had the honor to explain in the foregoing article. And 
I know, having walked into and out of almost every large and 
small community in the coast counties of California, that the 
hoys of these cities and towns badly need, aye, even long for, such 
an institution as they have seen come and go from among them. 

A Boys’ Club, as we have learned to know it, is a worthier 
monument and a nobler work than the most richly adorned library 


: , 1- 
in. the ind, San Francisco, Cal, 
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IN PURSUIT OF A GRAVEYARD 


Being the Trail of an Archacological Wedding Journey 
By THERESA RUSSELL 


CHAPTER IV. 
UP AND DOWN THE CHINLEE VALLEY 


OTHING to do but ride, all day, except when you 
climbed out and walked. In the beginning you 
saw far to the north the southern slope of the 
lack Mesa, and your attention became riveted to 
one distant spot, where, thrown into distinct relief 
against surrounding somberness, shone in the 
morning light a Temple of Ivory. Entrance to a 
transfigured Parthenon you thought it must be, 








and half expected to glimpse a clear-eyed Athene 
you recognized her egis hanging by the door 
attended, perchance, by a silver-footed Thetis. The white, fluted 
pillars, the Dorie columns, with mystic blue shadows lurking 
among—it all looked so clear and so near. 
\t noon, when you halted for a wayside luncheon, it looked 


just the same—so clear and so near. 
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At night, when you camped opposite, it still looked just the 
same—so clear and so near. 

One thing, however, was nearer—a real, wet, spring of water. 
It dispensed its moisture graciously but charily, like the enter- 
tainment of a reduced gentlewoman; and its poor-but-proud offer- 
ing was partaken of in a corresponding spirit of gallant appre- 
ciation. 

And one thing was clearer—the intimation that the hitherto 
smoothness of our way was about to become distressingly rude 
and rough. No one seemed to welcome the rebuff, at least, not 





“Navajos—For DINNER GUESTS.” 


with a browningesque enthusiasm, so we made a cisalpine camp. 
It’s also good philosophy, you know, to keep something to look 
forward to. It wards off ennui. Wherefore, we were obliged to 
initiate activities next morning by the precipitous descent of a 
hill, not long but steep, and the deliberate ascent of another, not 
steep, but long, and very soft with sand. 

sut by and by, in the hot by-and-by, we arrived at a place that 
had some sense. There were scrubby cedars for shade, there 
were cliffs and ravines for artistic effect, and there were Navajos 
by the family for dinner guests. 

The old squaw finished up the cherries out of the can and dis- 
coursed volubly with many gestures. 
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“What is she talking about?” I ask. 

“She say,” replied the ready Nosifor, “she plant these cherry 
seeds in the ground, sometime tree grow high, she sit in heap 
big shade and eat ’um plenty.” 

“Good for you, Auntie,” commended the Anthropologist. “We'll 
put you down for a speech at our next Arbor Day celebration.” 

Auntie did not manifest any flutter of excitement over the prop 
osition, but consented to have and to hold the sack of sugar we 
gave her as barter for using the water from her spring. 

After that she and I had to be quiet while the men talked. For 
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the assemblage had resolved itself into a Committee on Ways. 
We had come hither by and with the advice and recommendation 
of one of the oldest inhabitants, who had spoken magnificently 
of large ruins, “heap big casas, plenty wesos, ollas, mucho every- 
thing.” Now it seems to be true that a great blaze of imagina 
tion may be kindled from a few insignificant chips of facts. And 
it appeared to be due to this interesting phenomenon—interest- 
ing, if you are a psychologist and not a mere archeologist—that 
our grand potentialities had shrunken, under the light of investi 
gation, to actualities that were undeniably chiquito. Moreover, 
this place was to be directly en route to the real objective point 


we had in mind. Now, it developed that the road across was 
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impassable. ‘There was plainly nothing to be done but to sound 
a retreat to the end of the mesa, round that point, and head north 
ward on the west side of it instead of on the east. 

That sounds easy, but, bless you, what a pow-wow it involved 
to corral all the scattered evidence and brand it as conclusive! 
What a prolonged session of the contemplative crescent under the 
' 


cedars! \What a drawing of maps on the sand! What a medi- 


tative rolling and puffing of cigarettes! What queries and argu- 
ments bandied like tennis balls from speakers to interpreters! 
What free-handed gesticulations to all points of the cosmos! 


What slow and conclusive shaking of heads! 
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It was finally agreed, however, that we had better do the only 
thing to be done, and right-about-face orders were given. To 
the stoical Sliver, the volatile Nosifor, the non-committal Er- 
minio, one kind of order was as good as another, being all in the 
day’s work. But the Instigators had hard work to look happy. 
It was evidently desirable to make up some joyful conversation. 

“Which do you think is the hottest?” I asked, by way of be 
ginning, “the sun or the sand?” 

“We'll excuse your use of the superlative degree,” equivocated 
the Man of Science, “for in this case there is no comparison. But 
you are not getting your money’s worth of experience. Just feel 


of the sand with vour hand 





Mim 
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We were trudging on in the van of the retreat, and | stooped 
down obediently and patted the pathway. 


“Oh, but you are shirking yet! glove off. There, 


‘Take your 
is that hot en 


“Beware! 


That question is ruled out of the Etiquette Book, 
even in Hades.” 

“Indeed? And why must the poor firebrands be so punctil- 
ious 7” 

“Tl not vouch for it, but [’ve heard it reported that it is due 
to an amendment put through by the Delegation from the Hub, 


declaring it to be ‘a violation of the canons to mention meteor 


ological conditions, particularly with interrogatory reference to 











““UNDENIABLY CHIQUITO.” 


their effect upon the temperature of the questionee.’ ” 

“Can't blame the Bostonians. While the atmosphere of their 
native environment is admittedly of precious quality, the climate 
they've been brought up in is not a suitable subject for polite dis- 
cussion. For my part, I should rather be toasted in a nice, clean 
oven than put to soak in a mouldy, old rain-barrel.” 

“Even rain-barrels have their mission. If I should happen to 
meet one right now, I know where there would be an awful 
splash. There is vast superfluity,” I continued reflectively, “in 
Some Definitions | Have Known.” 

“Apropos of what?” 

“What you tried to ask me awhile ago. Some one has cleverly 
described this country as ‘Hell with the fires burnt out.’ It’s 
correct enough up to the end of the first word. But it’s a judg- 
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ment by sense of sight only, and that left the deluded judge under 
an hallucination. If some one had made him take his glove off, 


he would have left the phrase off, of his own accord.” 

Thus discoursing, Fair Heart and Faint Lady came anew to 
the hilltop of paintul memory. Over it rolled the wagon with 
the easy unconcern of one anticipating an unbroken career of 
down-grades. But having reached the nethermost point, Easy 
Unconcern butted right into Trouble. It never means to, but it 


always does, someway. And Trouble has such an unfortunate 


penchant for requiring attention and entertainment. In this case, 

















“HELL WITH THE Fires Burnt Ovt 


the demand was that we rid the load of all human freight and 
some other, and do battle with an unpardonable hill. 

Crack of whip, yells and cries of drivers—the hoarse Erminio 
on one side, the shrill Nosifor on the other. ‘To this vocal stimu 
lus the faithful beasts respond with all that is in them, the mules 
stolidly, the horses sensitively. Every muscle is strained, tense. 
Utmost effort is exerted without apparent effect. Crack, scream, 
a desperate plunge, white Bill fairly leaping from the ground in 
his frantic endeavor, breathless pull, and gain of five yards. 
Down, and a rush to block the wheels and apply the brake. <A 
pause for the hard, quick taking of breath, and the lines are re 
é formed for another rush. Two downs, and a yard to gain! But 
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the goal is creeping nearer, and at last the visiting eleven (count- 
ing the dog) score a triumphant touchdown, and kick everything 
in sight in order to finish the game with a good punting effect. 

Retiring from the scene, however, did not mean leaving the 
gridiron. The entire field of operations was raised to the boiling 
point. But we went on far enough to get out of sight of our 
vanquished opponent, and made a dry camp for the night. (A 
Dry Camp is the kind where it is superfluous to ring for either 
hot or cold water, unless your own kegs or canteens can supply 
the demand.) 

By the next afternoon we had completed our detour and were 
again headed north, and this time on an up-to-date thoroughfare. 
Not to advance at once, however, for this camp proved to be an- 
other of the dry variety, and the regiment was obliged to mark 
time for the rest of the day while a detachment was sent back to 
the Post for water. After the detail had departed, it was dis- 
covered to have included everybody but the Instigators, who were 
thus left to keep house by themselves. 

To the Tenderfoot, the weather seemed hot, really hot, even 
intensely hot. The sun bent down close to the earth in order to 
shrivel it with his fiendish breath. The earth was a wilderness 
of wind-blown, drifting impertinent sand. Between the two con- 
spirators, poor humanity was caught and flayed to a frizzle. 

“Wouldn’t you like to go to the matinee this afternoon?” I in- 
quired. 

“Where shall we go?” replied the Anthropologist, in the sooth- 
ing tone one uses toward the demented. 

“Let’s try ‘When Knighthood Was in Flower.’ Anything in 
flower would look good.” 

“Just my thought. How would ‘The Good Frau in the Flour’ 
do, for a substitute? We need some biscuits for supper.” 

“T fear the Frau wouldn’t know how to act, never having made 
any biscuits in her present incarnation.” 

“Oh, well, she might make a bluff at it. We'll call it a dress 
rehearsal.” 

So the Frau made herself up for the part, puttered about on her 
sanded stage, accumulated a number of ingredients, mixed them 
together, and tucked them up in the Dutch oven. Although in 
the time to come she was to be on familiar and affectionate terms 
with this indispensable adjunct to camp cookery, and to coax 
it to turn out for her many a delectable loaf, her initial acquaint- 
ance with it cannot be truthfully designated as auspicious. It 
was consoling to reflect, however, that it was unquestionably by 
the grace of Providence—that enigmatical Lady who so loves to 
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interfere in our affairs, but reciprocates by permitting us to put 
on her the responsibility of our blunders—that the greasy, gritty 
mess was saved from consumption by being burned to a crisp 
beneath while it was vet in a raw state of nature above. 

The Instigators tried to conceal their terrible secret before the 
boys shoula return, but Sliver came in time to catch them at it. 
He comprehended, and gravely explained in his eight-by-ten vo- 
cabulary about the use of concave lids and baking powder and 
coals of fire and things. And the Man of Science, who had some- 
how contrived to have this disquisition directed to himself, as 
gravely listened and promised to remember, hypocritically in- 
sinuating that he, and he alone, had been the perpetrator of the 
culinary joke. 

“Well, it was quite a dramatic play,” concluded the Leading 
Lady, “and one is very proud to discover that knighthood is still 
in flower.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


THE FAITHLESS ONE 
By NEETA MARQUIS 


HE night-blooming cereus opened her eyes, 
And dreamily cleared them of dew. 


“Twas the hour for her bold lover-moon to arise, 
That rover, so fond—so untrue. 


“Love's trysting is sweet,” said the moon when he came, 
\nd the flower, to her petals’ pale tips, 
Was suffused with the flush of a maidenly shame 
\t the touch of his amorous lips. 


She bloomed in his love with a virgin delight, 
Till a pallid star told them of dawn, 

Then, faithfully folding her face from the light, 
She prayed while her lover was gone. 


But the moon sought the land where a lotus flower waked 
lor his kiss in a passion of pain; 

Deep she drank from his lips, yet her thirst was unslaked, 
\nd she died when he left her again. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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A REAL TEACHER 
By ANNA DAVIDSON 


LFRED JAMES McCLATCHIE was born in the Provinces 

of Quebec, Canada, May 25, 1861. He was of Scotch de- 

scent, one of his maternal ancestors being the founder of Yale 
University. His childhood was spent in the country in Western 
Michigan, and his intimate acquaintance with the life of the fields, 
woods, and streams contributed much to his early education. The 
funds for his college training he earned by teaching. He studied at 
Olivet College, and at the University of Nebraska, taking his degree 
of B. A. at the latter institution in 1890. His association here with 
the eminent botanist and teacher, Prof. Bessey, strengthened his 
natural interest in biology, and made evident his remarkable aptitude 
for laboratory research. It was when still a student that he worked 
out a method of preparing vegetable tissue for sectioning on the 
microtome that has been widely adopted by histologists. 

In the autumn of 1890, Mr. McClatchie came to Los Angeles and 
was soon engaged in teaching in Southern California. From 1892 
to 1896 he was professor of biology at the Throop Polytechnic In- 
stitute. His four years’ work at Pasadena will be long remembered 
by his pupils, by botanists and teachers in Southern California, and 
by the general public as well. For his pupils he published a labora- 
tory “Guide for the Study of Plants.” He was a pioneer exponent 
of laboratory methods. His paper on “Biological Work in the Sec- 
ondary Schools,” prepared for a California State Teachers’ Institute, 
was, at President Jordan’s request, sent to the Popular Science 
Monthly and was promptly published. 

But Prof. McClatchie’s work with plants was not confined to 
laboratory experiments with them. During these four years, he did 
an almost incredible amount of field work, which his pupils and 
others interested in botany often shared. His interest and labors 
extended to plants of every degree. The obscure green slimes, 
pond-scums, rusts, mildews and the like, were collected as thoroughly 
as the more attractive sea-mosses, the larger fungi and the better 
known mosses, ferns, and flowering plants. His eyes were always 
open to the varied forms of animal life, and he incidentally discov- 
ered a new and interesting species of fresh-water shrimp which was 
subsequently named Caridina Pasadena. 

From the plant collections, with the help of his wife, he prepared 
a comprehensive and valuable herbarium, which is now at Stanford 
University. There are also many drawings and colored plates, still 
in his wife’s hands, that should be of much value to future students 
of the lower forms of plant life. In recognition of the work of this 
period, Olivet College conferred upon him his Master of Arts degree 
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ALFRED JAMES MCCLATCHIE. 


The publications growing out of this period were: ‘The Flora of 
Pasadena and Vicinity,” and later on ‘The Seedless Plants of South- 
articles in botanical journals, and many popular 


ern California,” 
He had an ever-increasing interest in 


articles in current periodicals. 
living plants and their relation to their environment, and he left a 
large amount of manuscript which he had hoped to elaborate into a 
comprehensive volume on “The Life Histories of Plants.’ 

“The Flora of Pasadena” is a list of 1056 plants, with practical 
information to collectors as to habitat and period of flowering and 
fruiting, and with some illustrations. It has already been of much 
service to collectors and to the botanists who have published fuller 
accounts of some portion of the flora of Southern California. 

“The Seedless Plants of Southern California” was published by the 
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Southern California Academy of Sciences in 1897. In addition to the 
lists, there are descriptions of groups and artificial keys to the genera 
that render the work particularly valuable to amateur collectors of 
seedless plants as well as to monographers and specialists. 

In his laboratory, during this period, Mr. McClatchie did much 
work with bacteria, and many of his popular articles and addresses 
deal with this topic. He was most happy in his methods of popular- 
izing Scientific fact and methods. There was always the enthusiasm 
of the man who deals with knowledge at first hand. His ideas were 
systematically arranged, the expression was simple, clear, and vivid, 
and there was always a list of practical conclusions or applications. 
He gave, during these years, series of lectures in university extension 
courses, before Teachers’ and Farmers’ Institutes, and at the Cha- 
tauqua and other summer educational assemblies. He also ad- 
dressed many of the leading clubs and associations of Los Angeles 
and vicinity. The topic on which he most frequently spoke was 
Bacteria—bacteria as the cause of disease, or bacteria in relation to 
the home or to agriculture. The need for popular lectures of this 
sort was much more urgent a dozen years ago than it is today; and 
to the marked advance of popular intelligence in these matters Mr 
McClatchie’s work has largely contributed. He also put in popular 
form the results of some of his studies of the native flora. 

Very characteristic of the man was his work with the mushrooms 
of the region. He collected, identified and preserved them in his 
herbarium; he drew or painted many of them; he also tested them 
as to their edible or poisonous qualities. He said: “There are no 
rules to guide one in deciding between an edible and a harmful 


mushroom any more than there are rules for deciding whether a 


person vou meet is a dangerous character or not. In the case of the 
human being you must know the individual; so in the case of the 
fungus vou must know the species. * How do I decid 
whether a mushroom is edible or not? That is simple. A specimet 
of the species to be tested is first tasted raw. If the flavor is not 


disagreeable, one is fried and eaten. If I live until the next day. 
I fry and eat several. If I still live, I eat them freely and pro 
nounce the species edible.” Mr. McClatchie found a score of edibl 
species in the vicinity of Pasadena, and but one that was virulent] 
poisonous. 

In 1896, Mr. McClatchie became botanist and bacteriologist in an 
Experiment Station in Los Angeles, conducted by the Southern Cali 
fornia Academy of Sciences Although this terminated his work 
the class-room, his interest in educational work continued throughou 
his life-time, and he frequently addressed educational bodies. In his 
new position, Mr. McClatchie could command time to carry out lines 
t being the testing 
he bulletins issued 


of work already begun, his most notable achievem« 
of the water- and milk-supplies of Los Angeles 
on these topics were much appreciated by those who are intelligent] 


concerned with the sanitary conditions of the citv, and his popular 
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lectures and articles on pure water and pure milk reached many who 
do not read bulletins. Says Prof. E. J. Wickson: “I remember his 
work in the examination of milk in Los Angeles as constituting a 
foundation upon which great reforms in milk-supplies have since 
arisen. In fact, I believe he is entitled to rank as a pioneer in the 
very wide and important exposition of the relation of bacteria to the 
public health.” 

In February, 1898, Mr. McClatchie became agriculturist and horti- 
culturist of the Arizona Experiment Station, conducted by the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, one of the very few stations of this sort in the 
arid regions of North America, and a station whose experiments are 
carefully noted by cultivators in the interior valleys of California, in 
Mexico and in other similar regions. Every one in the Southwest 
can point out marvelous examples of regions “reclaimed from the 
desert ;” but any one who has watched the contest of man with the 
desert, knows that many a valiant struggle ends in defeat, and that 
the successes have often been built upon a series of failures. To 
minimize these failures by a series of intelligent, scientific experi- 
ments, conducted through a term of vears, with results accurately 
and honestly recorded, is indeed a worthy achievement. To this 
enterprise Mr. McClatchie devoted his remarkable ability and his 
tireless energy. 

The experiment-farm is situated in the Salt River Vallev, two 
miles from Phoenix —a typical semi-tropic, arid, inland valley. In 
his bulletins, Mr. McClatchie has always in mind the new settlers to 
whom the climatic conditions of arid regions are utterly strange, and 
he frankly and clearly sets forth the difficulties of the situation. 
After noting the sharp winter frosts, the excessive summer heat, and 
the aridity of the atmosphere, he states that though water be sup- 
plied artificially, “Crops sensitive to cold cannot grow in such re- 
gions during the winter, those sensitive to heat cannot be grown 
during summer. Crops sensitive to both heat and cold have only 
a short period during which they can grow.” He notes that the 
aridity of the atmosphere alone often checks or prevents growth, 
but on the other hand there is usually immunity from insect pests 
and fungus diseases. He concludes: “On the whole, therefore. 
conditions in arid regions call for much perseverance and a careful 
study of the situation on the part of farmers. Nowhere is greater 
intelligence and more alertness demanded; and nowhere will efforts 
directed along proper channels be more substantially rewarded.” 

Much of Mr. McClatchie’s early work in Arizona was concerned 
with sugar-beet culture. Thorough experiments were continued 
during a series of seasons, and the best methods of culture, the 
amount and quality of the vield were pretty accurately determined 
The results did not meet the expectations of the more sanguine; but 
those were found who considered that the data warranted the erec 
tion of a beet-sugar factory. He also helped to carry out experi- 
ments already under way with date palms, and the results led him 
to believe that date-growing will be some day an important industrv 
in this region. 

From the first, Mr. McClatchie instituted systematic observations 
in the growing of vegetables, fruits, grains and forage-plants. He 
issued bulletins from time to time concerning these experiments, and 
at the end of six years’ work with some different crops, he carefully 
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summarized results. Some of the conclusions were easily reached, 
others represent long-continued and skillfully conducted investiga- 
tion. 

He demonstrates that many vegetables can be profitably grown in 
these regions, if they are planted at the right time, and are properly 
irrigated and cultivated. Growing potatoes is not easy, but he de- 
votes much time to determining the best way to meet the difficulties. 
Some fruits that he finds can be successfully grown are grapes, 
peaches, apricots, plums and almonds. Olives, like dates, he con- 
siders especially well adapted to the climate. Melons he regards as 
a staple product, and he gives many details as to the best varieties 
and the methods of culture. After several seasons of most careful 
work with strawberries, his final verdict is unfavorable. Alfalfa, he 
was led to believe, should continue to be as in the past, a leading 
industry of such regions.. Mr. Dwight B. Heard, a man thoroughly 
acquainted with agricultural conditions in Arizona, speaks of these 
publications of Mr. McClatchie’s as “the most practical and thorough 
studies that have ever been issued on the subjects handled 
a safe guide for future generations.” 

It goes without saying that these experiments were carried on by 
means of irrigation, and that the best methods of utilizing the lim- 
ited water-supply were always under consideration. Mr. McClatchie 
was an ardent advocate of winter irrigation, followed by much sum- 
mer cultivation, for orchards, and several bulletins and popular 
articles give very fully his grounds for this conclusion. Bulletin No. 
41 deals with the details of irrigating at the experiment farm. 
‘Bulletin No. 42, on ‘Utilizing Our Water-Supply,’” says Mr. 
Heard, “is today regarded as a reliable guide in the study of our 
water problems.” Mr. McClatchie was conversant with the irriga- 
tion laws of the West, and exerted his influence toward securing bet- 
ter ones. Some of his experiences in studying irrigation led to the 
story, “An Arizona Water-Right,” in Out West in 1892. 

Mr. McClatchie’s last Bulletin, No. 48, entitled “Relation of 
Weather to Crops,” and already referred to, is a most notable achieve- 
ment. The main theme is worked out in a masterly way. The 
methods by which he determines the actual temperatures that affect 
growing crops, his method of recording the amount of evaporation, 
the combination of these records with those of the Weather Bureau 
at Phoenix in tabulated form, the discussion of these data in their 
bearing on the weather, constitute a fascinating chapter in physical 
geography. The discussion of the effect of these weather condi- 
tions on the various crops grown on the experiment farm is a work 
that will be far-reaching in its results. To few men is it given to 
bequeath so valuable a legacy to the region in which he has lived. 

During the entire time of his residence in the Southwest Mr. 
McClatchie was greatly interested in that remarkable family of trees, 
the eucalypts. He believed most thoroughly in their great economic 
importance to this region, and from the first he labored to promote a 
practical knowledge of the different species and their adaptation to 
various localities. 

While residing in Los Angeles he had become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the species of the vicinity, and had taken many photo- 
graphs illustrating their characteristics. 

In 1899 he became collaborator in the Bureau of Forestry, con- 
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ducted by the United States Department of Agriculture, and in 1902 
he contributed to this department Bulletin No. 35, “Eucalypts Culti- 
vated in the United States.” 

This work is fully and beautifully illustrated and furnishes means 
of identification of species to those unacquainted with technical terms 
as well as to botanists. There are also chapters on soil and climate 
requirements, on the propagation and care of the trees, detailed state- 
ments of the economic value of different species, and valuable group- 
ings of species. The book is most attractive and will serve the double 
purpose of promoting a general appreciation of these trees in their 
proper place, and of becoming a practical guide to the tree-planter. 
A compact, brilliant and beautifully illustrated treatment of “‘Euca- 
lypts in the Southwest,” by Mr. McClatchie, appeared in Our West 
for April and May, 1904. 

While in Arizona Mr. McClatchie was constantly experimenting 
with many species of eucalyptus, and he succeeded in _ find- 
ing several species that are well adapted to the climatic 
conditions there, and that are also of much economic value. Upon 
his return to California in 1904 he took up the study of new and 
little known species of Eucalyptus and resumed his connection with 
the Bureau of Forestry. In spite of rapidly failing health, he 
enthusiastically planned for further study of these trees in Northern 
California, in the Southeastern States, and in Australia. In the 
midst of these labors and plans his death occurred, at Montebello, 
Los Angeles County, February rith, 1906. 

Many of Mr. McClatchie’s traits of character, as well as his un- 
usual talents and capacity for work, are evident from this account 
of his life—his absolute integrity, high ideals, steadfast purpose and 
tireless energy. He took always a keen and intelligent interest in 
public affairs, and gave a generous portion of his time to them. To 
his personal friends are known his personal tastes, his ideal domestic 
relations, his delight in the best literature, and his religious faith 
preserved in spite of the 1ejection of much of his early creed. Of the 
permanent value of his life-work to the Southwest, many testimonials 
from co-workers are at hand. I quote briefly from two of these. 

From E. J. Wickson, Acting Director of the College of Agricul- 
ture, University of California: “Professor McClatchie’s horticultu- 
ral work in Arizona stands as one of the most important contribu- 
tions vet made to successful plant-growing under the trving condi- 
tions of heat and aridity in interior California and Arizona, and his 
monograph on the Eucalypts will be a classic. The nature of his 
work, the acceptability of his manner and address, and his most sin- 
cere interest and desire to be helpful to all who appealed to him, will 
cause his memory to be long cherished and honored, and the farther 
we advance in the developmnt of our new country the better we shall 
appreciate, I think, the importance of his early demonstrations and 
suggestions.” 

From R. H. Forbes, Director of the Arizona Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station: “The work Professor McClatchie left behind him 
here will be influential throughout this region for many a vear to 
come, and the loss is keenly felt by those who appreciz ite the remark- 
able attributes of mind which made that work possible.’ 


Hollywood, Cal. 
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THE PASSING OF THE FORTY-NINER 
By GERTRUDE DIX 

HE first great rain had come, roaring down with fierce yet 
Ye friendly onslaught on the fawn-colored grasses of the 
ridges; piercing into the secret crannies of the canons; 
lashing the face of the American River, and.turning the 
white of its pebbled bed to grey. High on the crest, over- 
looking the phenomenal twist in the stream known as 
big Bend, a man, hunting cattle, seized the trunk of a pine 





to steady himself against the sudden frenzy of the wind. 
Craning forward, as one who, from an incredibly high gal- 
lery, should look down into a cockpit, he glanced toward the 
river. Under his feet was a sharp descent of the stupendous 
wall for two-thirds of its height. Then it thrust out a brushy 
spur, like the outspread paw of a lion, forcing the stream out of 
its course, into a tortuous, serpentine curve upon itself. To 
right and left it was invisible, lost in the immense folds and drap- 
eries of the canon. All he saw of it was a bend of the semi-circle 
rounding the promontory. Throughout the summer it had lain 
there like a torpid, blue-green snake, catching the light upon 
gilded scales, quiet and leisurely, ah, so leisurely in the eternal 
sunlight. Now it had turned to a leaden monotone, and seemed 
from that vast height an inert and sullen thing, without voice or 
motion. Beside it, like a smudge of black upon the river bench, 
was a solitary cabin. For a moment the man’s attention was 
caught by a speck of white that seemed to flutter on its wall. 
Then a flying rift of cloud, blown suddenly beneath him, blotted 
everything out. The cloud-wreath was split into fragments. 
The white speck had disappeared, and, exonerated to himself from 
further speculation in the matter, the cattle-man hastened on 
his way. 

Down below, the river, s 


quiet from the heights, was begin- 
ning to hasten under the lash of the rain. It ran and shouted as 
it ran, calling to all the sister-cafions, big and little, to pipe shrill 
voices in response—first to tinkle and to sing with tiny rivulets 
and darting gushes; then to echo and augment with swollen tor- 
rents the roar of the vast mother-cafon. And here the speck 
upon the cabin wall streamed out like a snowy flag—eloquent of 
distress, till the wind, tearing at it with an excess of fury, 
wrenched it from whatever held it and sent it flying up the 
stream. It dipped and fell. For a moment wind and stream 
contended as if for prey. Then a swimming log entangled it, and 
it was carried down the tide, at first spreading and floating, then 


sucked under by the current. 
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A mile further down, an old man, dipping water from the river, 


saw the log come past. The river had already begun to rise. He 


dropped his pail in a fright. Something like a white-clad arm 


gripped and strained on one of the broken branches. Wading in, 


} 


he stopped the log with his staff and disentangled the folds of 


drapery, which he drew after him to land. He examined the 
thing carefully in the fading light. It Was a cloth of fine weave 
and texture, such as women in tight, comfortable houses spread 
upon their tables under fine food and silver and painted dishes 
The poor refugee of the mountains carried it reverently into his 
broken-down hut. He had been prospecting for gold all the 
summer, content with the sunshine and the wretched pittance the 
river vielded to its untiring devotee. Now that the rain was 
pouring through the roof, there was not a dry place in which to 
spread the cloth. Yet, in contemplation of it, he forgot the mis- 
eries of the first dav of winter and the dreary prospect of months 


of bad weather. How such a fine thing should be in the river 


he could not understand, but it must have come from the cabin 
vonder—the cabin of Featherstone, which to his mind was a pal 
ace, replete with every luxury. He had never been inside. Feath- 
erstone was one of those men who seem to possess the earth, with 
cold eves, with an instant scrutiny of rejection for unfortunate 
wretches like himself with nothing but the shoes they stand in. 
Only when its owner had been away, had he dared go near the 
cabin, peering between the folds of the window-curtains with 
! 


respectfully curiosity. But now, with the cloth for a passport, he 


would knock at the door like an equal, and Featherstone would 
let him in and give him shelter. For one night at least he would 
have comfort and a dry skin. He folded the cloth and placed it 
on his chest, buttoning the two remaining buttons of his coat 
across it, and, taking his staff, waded the icy river. 

The rain poured upon him, drenching his poor rags and soaking 
him to the skin. The wind plucked at his beard like a mocking 
enemy, and night followed swiftly now on the long twilight of 
the grey afternoon within the cafon walls. It was almost dark 
when he turned the Bend. No light shone from the windows of 
the cabin. No voice answered his feeble knocking as he leaned 
exhausted against the door. So Featherstone had gone. There 
was no fire, no shelter. He would have done better to cower 
in the corner of his own wretched cabin. He beat petulantly on 
the woodwork. ‘Truly there was no gratitude in the world. Per 
haps Featherstone was another member of the conspiracy agains! 
him; for, with that magnifving of his own importance which is 
the consolation of the worthless and unconsidered, he imagined 
himself a victim of the innumerable plots with which the world 
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beyond the cafion was bristling. If only Featherstone had for- 
gotten to lock his door! 

To his surprise the latch yielded to his touch, and in a moment 
he had shut out the storm and was standing in a warm and com- 
fortable atmosphere, smelling faintly of tobacco. The glow of 
embers guided him toa fire. He cowered over them rapturously, 
then finding some wood stacked close to hand, placed a few sticks 
over them. Oh, the leaping flames, how good they were! He 
hugged himself and chuckled at the thought of his luck. He had 
the place all to himself. He was glad that Featherstone had 
gone. He was never lonely, so long as he had sunshine or fire- 
light. They are full of the gold that makes the body warm and 
fills the mind with dreams. Hypnotised by the glancing shapes 
of light, he began to mutter to himself, “Millions of dollars! 
Millions of dollars!’ and lost himself in a half-drowse. 

All this time the rain had thundered with a ceaseless roar upon 
the unceiled roof, while the wind buffeted the house. Suddenly 
there was a lull in the storm, and he was aware of the stillness 
as of something unnatural. He rose to his feet at the sound of 
a labored breath, and saw, by the light of the fire, a face like a 
faint mask, held up against the shadows. Terrified, he began 
to move toward the door, but the face, from which he never took 
his eyes, arrested him with compelling spots of darkness where 
the lids had been. 

“You've come!” said a faint voice. “Thank God! you’ve come.” 

It was Featherstone, and Featherstone thanked God he had 
come! That was sufficient miracle to stay the man whom the 
cities hounded out, and the mountains, when they had left him 
in peace a little, pelted with merciless fury. Here at last was 
one not senseless and cruel like the rest, and he should not have 
to go out into the storm again—at least, not immediately. He 
lit the lamp to which Featherstone again pointed, glad to be of 
use. It was quite a matter of secondary importance when he 
heard that his host was seriously hurt; that a mass of rock had 
fallen on him from the roof of the tunnel where he had been 
working, and that he had only just been able to crawl into his 
cabin. The great point was that he had shelter for the night; 
and that this man, whom he had hitherto regarded humbly from 
a distance, treated him with welcome and respect. Smiling, but 
trembling still, he muttered to himself, “What a fright he gave 
me! Whata fright!” That face that had at first seemed so ter- 
rible in the darkness he only dared look at in furtive glances as 
he piled logs on the hearth for more warmth and cheer. Looking 
over his shoulder, he saw it reflect some of the rosy light and 
was no longer afraid. 
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As Ropes lighted the lamp, as the glow struck upon the claw- 
like hands, on the ragged wisps of his damp beard, and on the 
face above it—like the reflection of a face in swaying water, with 
his wandering eyes and loose-lipped mouth—Featherstone had 
already recognized him as the same old fellow whom he had seen, 
without any desire to decrease the distance between them, bend- 
ing over his pan close by the ruined wire bridge—the wastrel, 
the social pest whom he had despised. And now he had need 
of him—not only for fire and light, but for a greater service that 
was to give him peace at the last. He had seen Death face to 
face and deep waters had gone over him, not because he was 
afraid of death, but because his great desire—something near and 
dear to him as his own soul—was in jeopardy till he could confide 
it to some other man’s keeping. Could he trust this man, un- 
stable as water, like water running into any shape, but staying in 
none? And what had he done for him that he should ask a kind- 
ness at his hands? 

He bade him take off his drenched coat, and exchange it for 
one of his own which was hanging on the wall. He pointed to 
the cupboard where a good supply of food was stored. Ropes set 
out plates and cutlery for them both, then sat down and ate rav- 
enously. Featherstone, sipping his wine for strength, thought of 
the old days when many a fine fellow had been his guest. And 
now they were all gone—all but the outcast of the river and him- 
self. The people at Yankee Jim’s would not miss him for days. 
They would not come till it was too late; for, though he managed 
to sit there, sometimes gripping his chair in a spasm of pain, he 
knew that only for a little longer his will might master his sink- 
ing body. That morning, when the rock had fallen, striking him 
down, an invisible wound from an old, internal injury had begun 
to bleed afresh. He had thought to die alone in the dark. But 
God had been good to him. Again he saw the warm light leap 
upon the walls; on his beloved books on the shelf; on the little 
daguerreotype of his wife above the mantel. Ropes was taking 
off his wretched foot-gear, and he looked down at his own heavy 
miner’s boots. With a kindness of intuition that seemed won- 
derful in this creature he had despised, the elfish old man unfast- 
ened the laces till they dropped noisily to the floor. 

“I’d do more for you than that,” Ropes answered his sigh of 
relief. “You've treated me like a white man.” 

“When I’m gone,” said Featherstone, “you can have this cabin. 
There'll be no one to prevent you.” 

Ropes sat down and nervously brushed the crumbs off the 
table. “I don’t want you to go,” he said. “Sometimes on wet 
nights I’ll come in like this.” 
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“Will you stay here with me till some one comes?” Feather- 
stone asked. 

Stay with the fire and the light! He assented eagerly. 

“I love this place,” said Featherstone. “I’ve lived here nearly 
all my life. I want to stay here even after I’m dead.” 

Ropes nodded. “It’s the same with me,” he answered. “I 
know. -Ever since I first came to the mountains I’ve had to come 
back again and again. They’ve never scowled at me like men 
have.” 

“I’ve never been away for long,” said Featherstone. “More 
than fifty years ago, I came, and the mountains were the same, 
though everything else was different. Ah, those were great 
days! Men came from all the world to the valley of the Sacra- 
mento. Those foothills were full of work, and life, and hope. 
I’ve seen men thick as flies along this river-bank and the trails— 
there were scores of them leading in and out—alive with men 
and mules all day long, summer and winter. The best were the 
pioneers that came first. One by one they dropped out. All the 
white men went, and only Chinamen were left. But | stayed on 
even when the Chinamen had gone.” 

“You knew there was gold here still—more gold than was ever 
taken out,” said his listener, wisely. ‘“That’s what I say, too.” 

Featherstone shook his head. “No, no.” he said. “Sure as the 
sparks fly upward, that’s all gone. I didn’t stay for the gold. | 
stayed because my wife was buried here, under the oak tree at 
the back of the cabin where the white stone lies. And that’s why 
I want you to tell them, when they come, that I didn’t want to 
be taken out.” 

“But they won’t come,” said old Ropes, nodding with sagacious 
reference to his enemies. “Don’t I know them? They’ve robbed 
me of a million and a half of dollars—these Copts—these men 
from Egypt—but they won’t come down here. It’s too steep. 
Don’t be afraid.” 

“No,” said Featherstone. “The people who come will be my 
friends—good fellows. And they’ll call in the Coroner.” 

The Coroner! Ropes clutched the arms of his chair, begin- 
ning to understand. 

“Yes, he’ll come to see how it was I died. And it’s him you 
must tell that I want to be buried there by my wife; for I shall 
not live till morning.” He stretched out a hand and touched the 
tense fingers of the other on the arm of the chair. “You'll be 
good to me—you won't leave me till he comes.” 

Old Ropes was staring at him with a fearful fascination, and 
trembled as he stared. In all his wanderings he had been afraid 
of Death, going out of his way many times lest he should meet it. 
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Once, it is true, at a “wake” in the mountains, he had sat up all 
night. But there had been good company with plenty of conver- 
sation. Now his instinct was to flee, but a sort of elementary 
gratitude restrained him, and when Featherstone asked him to 
help him reach his bed, and to sit in the chair beside it, the eyes 
of the sick man held him where he was. Even when the lids fell 
over them, he was afraid to move, lest they should open upon him 
suddenly. In the stillness of the room, that chained him to his 
chair and that he dared not break, Featherstone began to talk, in 
snatches, of the old days and their gold—of marvelous finds in 
this place and that; of astounding successes ; of no less astound- 
ing failures. He mentioned the names of old, worked-out claims 
—Lone Star, Black Oak, Brown Bear. He went back to the 
days of the roaring mushroom camps. He saw them grow in a 
night, and the history of an almost forgotten epoch lived for a 
moment in his speech. He spoke of hidden treasure. Ropes 
listened intently. 

“T’ve heard tell,” he said, taking courage in a pause, “that 
there’s treasure buried under the big oak at the head of the cafion 
where the Indians used to meet.” 

“Hush!” said Featherstone, “You mustn’t talk of Indians. She 
can’t forget the Indians of the plains, nor how she lost her baby. 
She’ll turn pale if she sees one on the river. Ssh—don’t let her 
hear us, and I’ll tell you why. Lean closer! She came across 
the plains with me, day after day, month after month, with her 
baby in her arms, with never a murmur and never a fear.” 

He began to wander, forgetting time and place. He lived again 
the most dreadful moments of his life, and Ropes, who reflected 
everything like a looking-glass, saw and felt it all. He, too, was 
in the wagon, delayed that the young wife might wash her babv. 
Following the main train at some distance, they looked down and 
saw it in a hollow half a mile away, surrounded and attacked bv 
Indians. They began to make a detour. Ropes, too, imagined 
himself crouching with his revolver ready. Then the man who 
drove—Isaacs, he was named—cried that one of the mares had 
her leg over the trace, and, pulling up, leaped down to right it. 
Their eves were on the plain, and two tiny moving dots upon it. 
till at the woman’s shriek they turned and saw Isaacs riding off 
on the mare he had cut loose. Featherstone cried out to him to 
stop, covering him with his revolver. But it was Isaacs who 
shot, and at the report of his gun those dreadful dots upon the 
plain wheeled and steadily grew larger. It was the woman who 
drove now—the woman with the child on one arm, while the 
men kneeled waiting at the back. They went furiously over 
stock and stone, swerving to right and left. Just in time the 
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sally came from Fort Denver and the Indians were driven off. 
Ropes, too, was marching into the fort, his gun in his hand, when 
Featherstone interrupted his thoughts. “Never talk of Indians 
before her,” he was saying, “for when we got inside the baby 
was dead. She sat there, weeping and weeping—she who had 
been so brave—and I, thinking to comfort her, took the veil from 
its face, and knew then what she knew. You Isaacs! Cursed 
coward!” His voice rang out loud and clear. “This was your 
fault. If I ever meet you, I will shoot you like a dog!” 

He was staring at Ropes. The little man, like one accused, sat 
there trembling, wanting to explain that such cowardice was im- 
possible to him—besides he had come across the plains in a train 
in the late seventies. But Featherstone did not heed him. He 
sank upon his pillows, forgetting his momentary fury, and was 
talking quietly under his breath. Then, rising a little, he spoke 
to some one standing near the bed. “Why are you so pale, my 
girl? Why are you so pale? It’s safe in this cafion—so quiet, 
with the sunshine all day long. Try and forget, my love, try 
and forget. You'll cry your pretty eyes out, if you weep so.” 

He was looking toward the window. And something stirred 
there—something long and quiet like a woman’s gown. Ropes 
could not bear it. He slipped from his chair to the ground—then 
crawled—then ran to the door. He was going away. He felt 
the fresh air on his face. But here outside—there were other 
perils. Close to the trail under the oak, the stone on the dead 
woman’s grave glistened, wet with rain, and his knees trembled 
so that he could not pass it. The night was full of mist— 
wreathy, moving whiteness from the river. A stricken, swoon- 
ing moon tottered over the black wall of the cafion, and the 
river, unnoticed within doors, was shouting and calling with its 
thousand voices; deep, bass voices in a swelling undertone; 
voices that babbled, sang and laughed; voices of shrill complaint, 
lisping, sinking, crying. Oh, the river with its voices, and the 
shapes that were gliding from the river! He must shut them out. 

He turned back into the room, rushed to the fire, threw paper 
and wood upon the dying coals. “I’m no coward,” he kept say- 
ing to himself. “I’d never run away, though all the Indians in 
the world were after me!” The leaping flames made a visible 
picture of his fiery courage. In their triumphant brightness he 
was not even afraid of the dead woman. And there in the cor- 
ner, leaning against the wall was a gun—just the thing he had 
wanted to possess for so long. He sat down at the end of the bed 
with his new treasure. Featherstone opened his eyes and knew 
him again. 

“Ah,” he said, “you’re there. I was afraid you were going.” 
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“No, no,” said Ropes. “I’m no deserter. I will stay here with 
you. 

The other thanked him with dry lips. “Till they come,” he 
whispered. 

“Yes, I’ll show them that white stone out there and tell them 
all you said. And after that I will shoot the first man that tries 
to take you out.” 

“Good!” said Featherstone, “that’s good!” 

There was an emphasis about this that satisfied him. They 
would never take him out of the cafion now. He should lie by 
his wife. And that was well—that was as it should be—as he 
had wanted it all along. Now he could sleep in peace, for he was 
very tired. He drowsed; and whenever he opened his heavy lids 
his armed sentinel was always constant. He could lie quiet and 
not trouble to open his blurred eyes any more. In the stillness 
he could hear the endless burden of the river. He had heard it 
all his life. Before men came to the cafion, it had sung the same 
song. After they had gone, it would go on singing for a thou- 
sand years. He remembered how once it had called him when 
he had come home from a long journey—first in a faint whisper; 
then with a louder voice that became a song of welcome, as, reach- 
ing the level of the stream, exhausted in every fibre and parched 
with the fiery solstice, he had fallen almost fainting into its em- 
brace, letting it flow over and into him till he had seemed to lose 
himself, to become a part of that irresistible flowing. Now again, 
very tired, he was slipping and falling into the kind river. It 
laved him; flowed over and into him; carried him down—down 
into darkness—darkness. 

After the rain came a frost, and the morning was crystalline in 
its clearness, so that the room was bright with sunshine. Ropes, 
who had slept at the foot of the bed, bent forward as he woke, to 
recover his gun which had fallen to the floor. Featherstone was 
very quiet upon the pillows—so quiet that he moved stealthily, 
afraid to make the slightest noise, though he knew no sound 
would wake him. He stayed at the other end of the room, 
munching his breakfast, and then went out into the sunlight, and, 
with his gun upon his shoulder, marched to and fro before the 
door. By and by two hunters came down from Yankee Jim’s. 
He went into the cabin with them and told them everything, for- 
getting even his own importance at the thought of how he had 
found a friend only to lose him. Although they listened respect- 
fully to all he had to say, he still held his gun. He did not relin- 
quish it, even when the Coroner had come, and he had pointed 
out the white stone under the oak and repeated over again Feath- 
erstone’s message. His work was not quite done, but on the 
following morning he listened with immense satisfaction to the 
sound of spades cleaving the rocky ground of the river-bench. 
He looked down at the white boulder and remembered the cow- 
ard who had cut loose the horse. 

“But I stayed,” he muttered to himself. “I stayed as he told 
me to. I was no deserter.” 


Weimar, Placer County, Cal.' 
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THE PINTO’S LAST RACE 
By LANIER BARTLETT 


the pinto’s last 





§ HEY tell about it yet in Isleta 
race. Such a race as that would, indeed, be 
enough to raise the sporting blood of a desert 
tortoise—and without question that is the most 
difficult thing in all the world to do. 

“How the little devil of a Manuelito did ride 
that blind carcass! There was a boy! There 





was a pinto! And there, also, were two brave men—Antonio the old, 
and José el Platero!” 

So will cry these picturesque villagers of New Mexico to this 
day—that is, such of them as witnessed the memorable contest and 
still survive; the younger generation will listen to the story, open- 
mouthed, whenever it is told. 

The great event happened on El Dia de los Muertos, the “Day of 
the Dead,” one November. This feast-day is always the occasion for 
the finest pony races of the year, out on the plain beside the Rio 
Grande, just on the edge of the pueblo. 

This particular race came about thus: Old Chino, the fat and 
miserly Indian who lived on the other side of the river, where he 
owned much prosperous bottom-land and many head of horses and 
cattle, was the richest man of all that quaint, primitive community. 
Though rotund and jolly enough, he was an arrogant, taunting fel- 
low. Little, wrinkled Antonio, who lived in a mere hut and owned 
nothing else in the world worth speaking of except a blind pinto 
pony, was the poorest man. 

That very feast-day morning, as Chino, mounted on one of his 
sleek horses, passed the bent old man’s tumble-down home, he vaunt- 
ed the worth of his well-known sorrel mare until the poorest man 
was unable to stand the richest man’s mouthings any longer. 

“T'll show you! T’ll show you, you sandstorm of talk!” squeaked 
the little man from the roof of his tiny dwelling, where he was col- 
lecting strips of melons that had been laid out to dry. He fairly 
shook with resentment. For Antonio had himself been a man of 
no mean position in the village once, and a great horse-racer; and 
arrogant Chino had taunted him more than enouch of late about his 
ugly blind pony and about himself, too. He had gone so far as to 
taunt him with being too poor to put a dollar, or even a ristra of chile, 
on a race, and not sport enough, anyway, to risk what little he did 
have. But worse than all this, he had declared, in the hearing of 
several worthy persons, that Antonio’s motherless little grandson, 
Manuelito, could not ride a horse full speed the length of a village 
street without falling off in fright. That was unbearable, even to the 
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poorest man, and the race between the blind pinto and the sorrel 
mare was set for that afternoon. Manuelito was to ride the pinto, 
and Chino’s son of the same age—ten years—was to jockey the 
vaunted sorrel. Poor Antonio staked his all on the result—yes, 
staked the five silver dollars that had been hoarded up in the adobe 
for so long, and his one little field—the living of himself, Manuelito 
and the old grandmother—against double value put up by Chino. 

If Manuelito and the pinto won, the poorest family in the pueblo 
would be comfortably rich; if they lost, the family would starve. 
Who can say that the wrinkled little man was not still a “true sport?” 

Now, while it is evident that the odds were greatly against the 
pinto, still the blind pony was not without his fame as a runner, In 
his day he had been considered by the Mexicans of the surrounding 
country as the surest winner in that region, and it was from them 
that Antonio had procured him for a few strings of chile and some 
dried peaches. True, they had disposed of him because they had 
thought his racing days were over ; but then, who could tell but what 
there was just one more race left in his lean little legs, just one more 
victorious determination behind his glazed eyes? 

At heart nobody really liked Chino, because of the spirit in which 
he flaunted his riches. But in his presence they did not express their 
dislike openly, because they really admired his business talents; and 
they did not dare wager anything on the poor man’s pony, even to 
encourage him, for they were all sure that the well-fed and shining 
sorrel must win. 

Only José el Platero—José the Silversmith, who was considered 
almost as well-to-do as Chino; for his fame as a worker in silver had 
placed him above the common plane—dared champion the poor man, 
his grandson, and the pinto. His house stood right where the racing 
course finished ; indeed, the corner of the adobe wall that surrounded 
his place marked the line where the pinto or the sorrel would win 
or lose. Thus his house was the grandstand, and on his roof were 
the choicest reserved seats—very much reserved, for only the silver- 
smith’s chosen few were allowed to mount the long, ancient ladder 
that leaned against the mud house. 

The crowd that gathered was turbulent in the good-natured pueblo 
way—for Indians are good-natured among themselves, and not 
the stolid creatures they are sometimes imagined to be. 

On the “Day of the Dead,” native wine flows freely from the great 
skins that hang in the dark back rooms of the flat houses, and free 
wine creates free speech. But, on a feast-day, it is no harm to get 
mildly drunk. Indeed, it is only right that when the dead make 
the long pilgrimage home to procure a little of their native food and 
drink, they should be shown that there is still provender and good 
cheer in their old-time abodes ; and thus they will not return to their 
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Invisible Country sad at heart because of any famine and sorrow in 
their white city beside the river. 

So, on this memorable afternoon, the villagers gathered around 
the silversmith’s house on ponies, on burros—two or three youths 
astride of one poor little beast—on foot, and in wagons that held 
whole families, tightly packed. The horsemen lurched from side 
to side as they galloped madly about, and the burro-mounted came 
poking in, beating the shaggy beasts with resounding thwacks. 
Revelers walked arm in arm, whooping and joking, while the old 
men, wrapped in their bright blankets, squatted against some sunny 
wall and gravely smoked their corn-husk cigaritos. 

Interest was at a high pitch as the time for the strange race drew 
near; betting was not slow. Even way back in the pueblo, women 
could be seen standing on the housetops to catch a glimpse of the 
start. Poor Antonio—if he lost! But Manuelito could ride—aye, 
like a Comanche! Everybody knew that, and it made the race less 
one-sided than it would otherwise have been. it was the apparently 
worthless blind pinto and the born jockey, Manuelito, against the 
superb sorrel and the careless rich man’s son. Oh, what would n't 
every one of them give to see Chino humiliated by Antonio’s ragged 
brat! Yet the money went the other way, as money will. Truly, 
the queer, long-haired people in leather breeches and moccasins, in 
loose cotton tunics, in mixed white man’s garb, were divided, each 
against himself. 

Chino and his outfit had already arrived, and he was pacing up 
and down for the admiration of all the people—very resplendent in 
costly blanket and silver-buttoned moccasins—when the shout of 
“El Pinto!’ went up from the edge of the crowd, and stillness settled 
down as the men gave way. 

It was a strange little procession that appeared. First came tiny 
Manuelito, naked save for a cloth about his loins and a red band 
that bound the hair back from his forehead. He was leading the 
bare-backed pinto. Behind him came the old grandfather, his eyes 
upon the ground and his money in his hand; and in the rear the 
decrepit grandmother tottered along with her long staff, her back 
bent almost double. Everyone wondered greatly at seeing her, for 
she had not been out of the house for years. But she was struggling 
along to see the race which would make them rich or set them to 
starving. 

The crowd wondered still more when the portly and wealthy sil- 
versmith descended and invited the poor old woman to his housetop. 
Chino turned up his nose and stalked a little more heavily at that, 
while the people looked on almost in awe as José championed the 
seemingly losing side. That he was in earnest was soon evident; 
for just before all was ready, the silversmith called Manuelito to 
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him and said something in his ear. “Remember, the toes in the 
scars when I speak!” he finished, and with a wise opening of his 
deep black eyes the wee jockey sprang upon his mount and started 
off with Chino’s son and the sorrel for the starting-point—a clump of 
cottonwoods a mile down the river. 

For the love of show, the rich Indian had dressed his son in the 
best he possessed, and had strapped upon the sorrel’s back his bright- 
est zarapita. But the poor man was wiser, and not even a cinch 
encircled the blind pony. Manuelito’s slim, naked body shone in 
the sun, and he scorned any blanket on the back of his mount. 

As the boys rode away, the crowd looked up in astonishment as 
they heard the mysterious José shout: “I put my best blanket that 
the pinto boy wins; if he does, it is his.” What could the shrewd 
platero mean, thus staking valuables on a lost cause? The people 
crowded around excitedly, waiting for the racers to appear down 
toward the clump of trees against the horizon. 

In time, they began to surge out onto the course, betting, arguing; 
while the younger element wrestled and ran independent pony- and 
foot-races. Suddenly José el Platero stood straight up on his house- 
top, big and clear against the sky in his red blanket; and the crowd 
instinctively broke to either side of the finish, silent and expectant. 

“They come !” 

Down against the russet-leaved cottonwoods swirled a great cloud 
of dust, now and then revealing two black dots. It swept on toward 
the pueblo as if caught in a whirlwind. Not yet could the beat of 
hoofs be heard—just the silent sweeping nearer of the cloud and 
the black dots. Who was leading? Everyone asked that, and none 
could answer. 

When the crowd melted away to either side, it left one eager, bent 
figure standing squarely in the middle of the course. With head 
thrust forward, one hand shading his eyes against the immense sink- 
ing sun that had descended squarely behind the racers, and his five 
silver dollars slowly clinking in the other, old Antonio watched, all 
a-tremble. Chino stalked up and down, bragging. Manuelito’s 
grandmother, who squatted on the edge of José’s roof, was weeping, 
and brushing the tears away as fast as she could, that she might see 
the race. 

Now the women in the wagons began to rise and shade their eyes 
against the sunset, and the youths stood straight up on their horses 
among the spectators, like circus-riders. The grandmother crawled 
still nearer the edge and leaned far out over the coping, in piteous 
eagerness. Antonio, still shading his weak eyes, knelt down, the 
better to peer—perhaps he could distinguish his pinto’s thin bits of 
legs below the dust. 

Already the finish was near. Now and then an arm could be seen 
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rising and falling in the cloud. The beat of hoofs broke on the ear, 
and the pinto and the sorrel emerged from the veil. They were 
coming wondrous fast, but one came faster than the other. The 
sorrel was leading well, and no rider could be seen on the pinto. 
Chino laughed aloud as he looked toward the crouching figure of 
old Antonio, peering out onto the plain. 

“Did I not say that fool boy could not ride the length of a street? 
Look how mine sits his matchless animal! I am richer today, my 
friends—though at worst I ama very rich man!” The people looked 
at him with that admiration which inevitably goes to the victor, 
however grudgingly, and at Antonio in sincere pity. Again it was 
clear that the people were divided against themselves; the most 
money was on the one horse, and the most sympathy on the other 
jockey. 

“Antonio was a fool, anyway, to try it,” murmured the crowd. 
“But the boy, he is a good one—he is not as Chino thinks,” and the 
spectators fell to watching again. 

The race was almost over. The sorrel led by a length—-by two. 
The pinto’s glassy eyes stared wildly, but he struggled bravely on. 
Suddenly the people shouted, as a ray of the setting sun gleamed on 
Manuelito’s naked brown back. They could not believe that he had 
been dismounted—and now there he was, lying flat on his belly on 
his beloved pony, his wee legs wrapped tight against its thin sides, 
and a defiant look on his pinched face. But what could he avail 
against such odds, pobrecito? What could the little man do with 
nothing under him? Yet he was fine—O, so fine!—he was worthy 
of the pueblo, was this child of the people, naked and free and busi- 
ness-like, as an Indian rider should be, not flaunting himself for the 
public gaze! Look at that other fool, all heavy with clothes, sitting 
so straight to show off. He was no racer! If the people’s own son 
only had something to ride. Lastima! 

Plainly, the people were no longer divided against themselves— 
they had forgotten money, and their human sympathy, their love 
of pluck, their natural admiration for the harder struggler of any 
two, had swept them at the losing moment—to them the winning— 
to the poor man’s side. Oh, if Manuelito could but dig three quick 
lengths out of the pinto, it would take the confident rich man’s son by 
surprise—two lengths to put them even, and the third to win on! 
So thought the people, and instinctively they turned their eyes up to 
José el Platero. He stood with his gaze riveted to the wee naked 
jockey, and suddenly, when all seemed lost, he bellowed in his great 
voice: “I put another blanket, son. Now!” 

Ah, at the last moment the good platero was not mouse-hearted, 
but was staking more! The crowd murmured its approval—and 
then all eyes were drawn suddenly to Manuelito. 
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Reaching torward at the cry from the platero, the brown tot put his 
mouth to the ear of the laboring pinto. At the same time he slipped 
his feet back and dug his bare toes into the pony’s flanks. Nobody 
could tell what the boy uttered in that ear—though one might have 
imagined it ended in a sort of snarl—but with blind eyes almost 
popping from his head, the pinto laid back his ears and lunged 
forward so suddenly and fearfully as almost to shake off his little 
rider. The legs wrapped safely again about his ribs, though, and 
the people held their breath for a wonderful moment—the most 
wonderful, breathless moment a Pueblo horse-race ever caused, on 
the Day of the Dead, or any other day. 

The spectators thought surely the blind pony had become enchant- 
ed, for he seemed to take wing and fly. One length nearer the sorrel 
he shot, then two—they were neck and neck. Just one length lay 
between both of them and the finish. The grandmother's wailing 
ceased, and Antonio clinked his dollars faster and faster in the still- 
ness of the crowd. The rich man’s son suddenly realized, and lashed 
the sorrel; but he had already been waving his hand over his head 
victoriously, and now he was too late. Manuelito straightened up 
as the pinto dashed past the fence corner in the lead, turned to smile 
up at the silversmith—and then his shining bit of a body shot through 
the air to the ground as the pinto staggered and fell dead. The 
boy landed like a cat, unhurt, and soon the crowd of Indians, who 
had lost most of their money, but didn’t care, because the fight had 
been worth it, were almost beating the brave little jockey down under 
congratulatory slaps. 

“We will eat, we will eat now, bless the little man!” cried the 
grandmother, beginning her wailing again, in delight this time. 
Kvery one except old Chino, paid his loss willingly for the pleasure 
of having seen the naked son of the people win against the odds of 
the rich. 

That night Antonio, with jubilant face and trebled fields, made 


his way to the house of his champion, José el Platero, clinking ten 
silver dollars now in his wrinkled fist. Anyone listening to the sub- 
sequent talk beside the platero’s cheery fire would have heard the 
good smith say to the old grandfather : 

“Tonio! It is easy to see—anybody with sense understands. Has 
not the pinto long scars drawn along his back and off his flanks? 
Well, they are the marks of the mountain lion’s claws—he was 
attacked when a young horse. Never does a horse forget the leap, 
the snarl, the clutch of his first lion. All I did was to tell the little 
son to snarl well, like our cat-brother when he hunts, and to follow 
the scars with his sharp toes. The pony was blind, seeing only 
through his ears, and thus easily deceived. The fright killed him, 
but you are richer by the loss, compadre; you have proven the boy 
before the people. Shall I beat one of those bright dollars into a 
bracelet for the little man’s maiden when he takes one to wife?” 


Los Angeles. 





THE DESERT 
By THERESA RUSSELL 


“God must have made thee in His anger, and forgot.” 


at: in His anger, no, but in a mood 
Of pure creative power, by any need 
Or law unfettered, uncompelled to heed 
Necessity, by Beauty wholly woo’d. 





In other portions of His earth He placed 

Fair gardens, teeming fields, abounding streams, 
Deep sombre forests lit with mellow gleams, 
Song-filled and fragrant, panoplied and graced. 


In wisdom and in sympathy He made 

These things for men, His children, that they should 
Be clothed and nourished, dowered with every good, 
And never feel their lives mocked or betrayed. 


This gracious deed accomplished He was free 
To fashion what He would for His own joy, 
To wield Infinite power without alloy, 

To please Himself—then, Desert, He made thee. 


He made thy sands and flooded them with light— 
Thy sun’s hot-hearted passion never faints; 

With brush of fine and jeweled hues He paints 
Thy skies and rocks and blossoms—e’en thy night. 


So dost thou glow and quiver; yet the spell 

Of Silence is upon thee, for He willed 

The voice of pain and anguish to be stilled 

And mirth hushed. Smites His ear nor chime nor knell. 


Thus all thy life is silent. Here the snake 
And lizard glide; slow circle birds of prey; 
The scorpion crawls; wolf and coyote grey 
Move stealthily—and none that silence break. 





In silence and in mystery thou’rt made, 

But thy God loves thee; in thy spaces shrined 
He has His dwelling where who seek may find, 
Though thy still vastness makes the heart afraid. 


Stanford University. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA— ITS 
FINANCIAL CONDITION AND NEEDS 
By PRESIDENT BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER 


HE total property of the University in conservative esti- 

mate is now about $7,750,000, of which somewhat over 

$3,500,000 constitute its endowment. WHarvard’s endow- 
ment is about $16,000,000, and it also receives $800,000 in tuition 
fees (an item denied to us by our free tuition), which, if capi- 
talized, denotes a further endowment of $16,000,000 to $20,000,- 
000. 

Our net receipts for the year, including moneys for buildings 
and gifts for endowments, somewhat exceeded $1,100,000. Of 
this 49 per cent. came from the State, 32 per cent. from private 
gift and income of endowments. 

The large expenditures on the Hearst Mining Building are not 
yet included in this or any other of our figures. 

Deducting from the $1,100,000 mentioned above, the amounts 
going to capital rather than income, we find the gross income 
to be somewhat over $800,000. Of this, $308,000 is the result of 
the 2 per cent. tax, $100,000 the annual outright appropriation of 
the State, $85,000 State appropriations for agriculture, $40,000 
United States government contribution, $201,000 net income from 
investment, and $71,000 gifts for current use. 

Deducting the amounts assigned to permanent improvements, 
administration, the $25,000 belonging to the Wilmerding School, 
and $42,000 for maintenance of the Lick Observatory, etc., there 
remains for the educational work at Berkeley approximately 
$500,000. Herein lies the crux of our difficulty. The amount is 
far too small for the kind of work we are trying to do. We 
have too much sail for our hull. It means $175 for the education 
of each student—a figure far below the experience of other uni- 
versities, which expend $250 to $450 per student. It means over- 
crowded classes taught by underpaid professors. In the year of 
California’s greatest prosperity, the University is suffering its 
acutest poverty. This is certainly not intended, and reasonable 
indication that it could not be intended may be found in the fact 
that a university supported by all the families of the State pays 
its teachers much less than our sister university supported by 
the bounty of a single family. Most of our buildings are out- 
grown, over-crowded, ill-equipped, flimsy, and altogether un- 
worthy the name of the State they herald; but all that is of small 
matter compared with starving the men upon whom the vitality 
of the institution depends. We are paying instructors, who have 


From Prest. Wheeler's annual Charter Day address, delivered March 23, 1906. 
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added to their college course three or more years of graduate 
study and several years of experience in teaching, less than $100 
a month, and expect them to provide the very bread of life to 
our students. 

The mechanism of the higher education, as it adjusts itself 
more and more to the direct practice of life, is becoming more 
expensive. The modern equipment of instruction, for instance, 
in the various branches of engineering is out of all relation to 
the demands of the old class-room in literature, which was satis- 
fied with sundry benches and a map of Greece; or that in mathe- 
matics, with forty feet of blackboard and a box of crayons. We 
spent last year on agriculture $82,000—a sum equalling about 
one-fifth of all the money available for all the other departments 
at Berkeley. And yet the variety of the demands and the mil- 
lions at stake claim double that amount, and we should not be- 
grudge it, if we had it. 

The time has now come—it is here today—when this univer- 
sity has a right to ask of the community a radical amendment of 
its condition; it is a right grounded in the service it has proved 
itself capable of rendering in multifold ways to the community ; 
it is a right established in its position at the gateway of the West, 
in its relation to the State whose name it bears, in its association 
with the community’s prosperity of every form, whether be- 
gotten of mine or railway, field or market-place. 

It has a right to appeal to the community at large; its needs 
far exceed any present possibilities of the treasury of the State. 
The State is substantially doing all that it can be fairly expected 
to do. More than half its revenue is today absorbed in the 
maintenance of education. The State was obliged to refuse us 
last year an Agricultural Building, the need of which was so 
patent that no man in any wise informed could question it—a 
need that glares upon us stronger every day that passes; but 
generous as was the will, the money was not there to give. And 
yet we need six other buildings today practically as much as 
we need this. 

The State will steadily increase its support with the years, but 
this increase lags upon the swift advance of our needs. The way 
of relief is pointed out by the honored names of California fami- 
lies, ineffaceably inscribed upon the enduring structure of the 
University by deeds of beneficence which yield their unerring 
output of blessing to the State as the years and generations pass 
for time without forecast of end—names such as Hearst, Doe, 
Sather, Flood, Mills, Reese, Bacon, Harmon, Crocker, Herzstein, 
Tompkins, Whiting, Spreckels, Lick, and a score of others. 
Every distinguished California family may well have satisfaction 
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in associating its name with the higher service of a State in 
which all have such pride and under the shelter of whose laws 
they have enjoyed so large an opportunity. 

It is one thing to accumulate skilfully, but a totally distinct 
exercise to distribute wisely what has been gathered. The very 
common method of distribution by the haphazards and litigations 
that follow death, or by entailing upon heirs possessions they 
were better without, will not always appeal to sensible men. 
There must be a recognizable comfort in the assurance that 
after one’s life is done, the accumulations of that life go on to do 
good and not harm. There is no form of the assurance quite so 
certain as that the university can give. No form of human insti- 
tution touches more widely the various needs of human society. 
No form has equal guarantee of permanence. Nowhere has a 
fund equal assurance of perpetual administration as a trust, espe- 
cially when the university is incorporated into the body of a 
State. Every separate fund is now with us merged in a general 
investment pool and given thereby the insurance of the com- 
bined millions; the dividend upon all the moneys in the pool 
amounted last year to 5.8 per cent., an income made possible 
under the most rigid limitations to first-rate mortgage security 
by the freedom from taxation. I believe confidently that the 
only reason why more have not availed themselves of this op- 
portunity is that we have not told them of it. 

In my first report (1900) I enumerated fifteen pressing needs 
of the University; nine of these have since that time been fairly 
met. Accepting the omen as good, I proceed now to state the 
present needs of the institution in terms of opportunity for pri- 
vate benefaction. 

We need a million dollars for a University Hospital; that is, 
half a million for building and half a million for endowment. 
Until we have this, our Medical School will not be able to make 
such provision for the development of medical education as to 
save our young people the necessity of crossing the continent 
and perhaps the ocean in order to obtain a proper training. 

Seventy-five thousand to one hundred thousand dollars will 
endow a professorship of the type of the Mills Professorship of 
Philosophy, or the Flood Professorship of Commerce, or the 
Tompkins Professorship of Oriental Languages. 

Twenty thousand dollars will endow a lectureship which will 
bring some distinguished men annually to Berkeley to lecture on 
a designated subject. 

Ten thousand dollars will endow a fellowship, by means of 
which a graduate student can fit himself for a career as a scholar 
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and investigator. We ought to have today not less than thirty 
such fellowships. 

We want an endowment for the University Press. Special 
publication funds in special subjects, such as Hebrew, Greek, 
Medicine, Astronomy, California History, etc., may be provided 
in amounts of from twenty thousand to twenty-five thousand 
dollars. But the University Press should not be named as a 
whole, like, for instance, the Clarendon Press, after one man, 
unless an endowment of half a million were provided. 

We greatly need funds for the support of the library. Mr. 
Charles F. Doe has already made a bequest of twenty-four per 
cent. of his great estate for the building of a library. A building 
such as we need will cost not less than a million dollars. Sepa- 
rate book funds for separate departments may well be provided— 
thus we need a fund of twenty thousand dollars for California 
History, twenty-five thousand dollars for Architecture, ten thou- 
sand dollars for German, ten thousand dollars for French, etc. 

We need a loan fund, whose income can be used to aid needy 
and deserving students. Any sum that is provided for this 
purpose can be efficiently used. 

The creation of special investigation funds of from ten thou- 
sand dollars upward will enable professors to undertake special 
problems involving travel and other expenses. Special funds of 
ten thousand dollars would be very useful toward this end. 

There is need of a Model School or Practice School in which 
shall be illustrated the best methods of teaching from the kinder- 
garten to the University. The type of this school is found either 
in the Blain School at Chicago, or the Horace Mann School at 
Teachers’ College, New York. The nucleus of a building would 
cost thirty-five thousand, but one hundred thousand dollars 
should be ultimately provided. The School will be in part self- 
supporting, but a special fund of fifty thousand dollars is desired. 

An organ for the Greek Theatre would cost ten thousand dol- 
lars. The Great Organ for the permanent Auditorium should 
cost twenty to twenty-five thousand dollars. The Auditorium 
itself, which will dominate the whole scheme of the proposed 
buildings, looking down the present sweep of the Botanical Gar- 
den, will cost a million dollars. It can serve also to shelter a 
School of Music. An endowment of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars for a Professorship of Music should be provided; and an 
endowment for five different assistants, representing the different 
forms of music. 

The Campanile, to stand where the tower of the present library 
stands, will cost one hundred thousand dollars, a chime therefor 
ten thousand dollars, a clock five thousand dollars. 
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Gates at the main entrances of the grounds, such as the one 
already provided by the wisdom of Mrs. Sather, should cost 
fifteen to twenty-five thousand dollars each. There should be, 
beside the one now provided at the Telegraph Avenue entrance, 
one at Dana street, and others at Center street, University ave- 
nue, Euclid avenue, Bonte avenue and College avenue. 

Bridges, of which no less than ten are needed on the grounds, 
range in cost from five thousand to thirty-five thousand dollars. 

Sections of the wall eventually to surround the Campus could 
be built by individual classes providing, say, three to five thou- 
sand dollars. Besides this, there are to be thought of seats on 
the grounds, chairs in the Greek Theatre, drinking fountains, or 
out-of-door lecture rooms or loggias. 

A gymnasium for the men such as we need would cost four 
hundred thousand dollars; one for the women students the same 
amount; a swimming pool for the men students one hundred 
thousand dollars, and as much for the women students. Tennis 
courts, costing from five hundred to one thousand dollars each, 
are needed. The great Stadium, embracing the athletic field, 
will some day be built, and has, indeed, its place upon our plans. 
The estimated cost is three-quarters of a million. 

A Student Infirmary, where students can be taken care of 
when ailing as well as when seriously ill, and which should in- 
clude a Dispensary, would cost one hundred thousand dollars. 
Twenty-five thousand dollars would supply ample equipment. 
Beds can be endowed with five thousand dollars each. Mainte- 
nance would in part be provided for by an annual hospital fee 
to be paid by all students. 

The College Observatory must some time be built on the top 
of the hill back of the Campus, and for that two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars would be a proper sum. 

A University Commons, as a Dining Hall for students, will 
soon be needed when dormitories begin to spring up on the 
hillsides, and these dormitories each provide a way of beneficence. 

The great Museum of Archeology and Anthropology should 
be built with a central portion costing five hundred thousand 
dollars. 

Fifteen or sixteen buildings, each costing from one hundred 
thousand to two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, are parts 
of our total plan of building. These are the buildings for Agri- 
culture, Botany, Zoology, a group of three buildings for the 
Science of Medicine, a building for Commerce and Economics, 
one for Philosophy and Education, or possibly two buildings 
closely united, a building for Law, a Hall of Languages and Lit- 
erature, a Hall for Fine Arts (where should be housed Architect- 
ure, Sculpture, Painting, and Landscape Gardening), laboratories 
for Chemistry and for Physics, a building for Geology and Min- 
eralogy, a building for Electrical and Mechanical Engineering, 
and one for Civil Engineering. 

The field is large. There is work enough to do, but it is work 
that will be done. 


Berkeley, Cal. 
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THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS 
By LEWIS D. FORT 


HE morning air was cool and crisp, and Ward’s mount was 
fractious as he stepped forth from the corral after a night 
of confinement. He snorted as he looked with wild eye 
down the long cafion unconfined by fence or rail, and 
then he leaped forward and upward with intent to unseat 
his rider. The firm grasp of the bridle and the clinch 
of sharp spurs in his sides told him, however, that he had 
a determined antagonist with whom to deal. So with 
grim purpose he gathered all the force of his wild nature 

and began to buck with an abandon that was only exceeded by 

the calmness of the bronco-buster, who sat his saddle with grace- 
ful certainty throughout the impromptu performance. 

At the doorway of the ’dobe a man with a tin plate and a dish- 
rag paused to watch the scene with a smile, and when Ward was 
fairly started called after him: 

“Better get the Blackburn stud this morning, Bill, and that 
bunch of mares that’s watering at Rosebud.” 

The man in the door was Bert Nelson. He was one of the 
few who deemed it worth while to stake a homestead claim in the 
San Andreas mountains. He established his ranch in the lone- 
liest and seemingly the most inhospitable portion of that silent, 
gray group, that crouches in forbidding array on the plains of 
Southern New Mexico, a monument of loneliness in God’s soli- 
tudes. 

Bert built his corrals in Bear Den Cafion, and he built them 
after his own ideas. It might be well to state that Bert Nelson’s 
ideas were usually at variance with those of everyone else. As 
an illustration, folks declared when he first began to string a 
drift fence across the cafion, that it would be rank foolishness 
to attempt to raise horses on those bleak hills. 

“Why,” advised one old ranchman, “there’s nothing there for 
horses to eat; nothing in God’s world, Bert, but rocks.” 

“Well,” answered Bert with a laugh, “maybe the horses will 
learn to eat rocks,” and he continued his meager improvements. 

And they did learn; for in ten years Bert Nelson had the finest 
bunch of horses in Donna Ana county. There were five hundred 
in the bunch, and he devoted his time and that of two employees 
to breaking them to the saddle, after which they were sold for 
cow-ponies. 

There was always a demand for K. X. horses for there was 
not a better bronco-buster in the county than Nelson. Twenty- 
eight years of age, and he had been thrown twice. He was proud 
of his record. 
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The other two men of the outfit were Bill Ward and Johnnie 
Elton. Nelson topped off the broncs. Ward, being the next best 
rider, rode the second and third saddles, in addition to his duties 
as “wrangler.” Elton cooked, shod the broncs, and instructed 
the broken ones in the mysteries of the bridle and lead-rope. 

As Ward continued on his way, the horse quieted by degrees, 
and, before the first mile was covered, he was loping with a 
docility that was born of submission. In token of his victory 
Ward awoke the echoes of the cafion with a rollicking song that 
was suddenly broken by the appearance of a man in the distance 
riding toward him, slowly, silently. A figure in brown, dull and 
listless. The slow trot of the horse was changeless. The man 
sat inert, fixed, stolid. Ward could hear the brown sand crunch- 
ing beneath the hoofs of the beast with precise regularity, and 
now and then loose bits of rock clattered under foot. 

The horse was a small wiry bronco, the man large and strong 
and bronzed to a dull red. The brim of his big sombrero of 
gray felt was bent back to the crown above his forehead. At 
the sides and back, it flopped lazily as he rode. The face of the 
man was thus exposed. A rugged life had left its telling lines 
there. Only the quiet blue eyes and the gentle curve of the 
mouth saved the face from hard ugliness. 

There was something in the stranger’s demeanor that caused 
Ward to check his horse suddenly, although he could not have 
told why he did so. As he halted, he saw a covert movement of 
the stranger’s right hand hip-ward. The stealth of the action 
licensed and emboldened Ward to flash swiftly his own Colt's in 
the morning sunlight. Seeing which, the stranger drew forth his 
gun with deliberate precision. 

In the ranch country, where there is similarity in each man’s 
bearing, together with an absence of regard for personal adorn- 
ment, it would be difficult to learn by mere observation what 
manner of man is the chance acquaintance, were it not for the 
inevitable mount. A saddle of standard make, a hand-forged 
bit and shop-made spurs are the invariable signs of the thorough- 
bred. And the horse itself contains a varied fund of information 
relative to his rider’s estate, that is as an open book to the in- 
quiring mind. In the present instance, before the man was well 
within speaking distance, Ward was aware that he was neither 
ranchman, cow-puncher nor bronco-buster, and, further, that he 
had ridden through two counties; for the W-bar-7 brand was 
owned by Tom Kerlew over in Bernalillo. It was evident that 
the stranger had ridden hard and was now carefully saving the 
remaining strength of the tired little animal he rode. 

There was neither fear nor anxiety on Ward’s face, as he 
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awaited the advance of the stranger. His appearance was rather 
of the soldier at attention as he sat his horse with quiet dignity, 
the barrel of his Colt’s resting lightly upon the pommel of his 
saddle. 

The stranger drew rein a few feet in advance. His manner 
was pleasant as he called out: “Good morning! You're abroad 


early.” 

With a drawl Ward answered: “Yes, and yourself?” 

The other answered somewhat flippantly: “I like the morning 
air.” 


“So I see! And your horse?” With which inquiry Ward 
nodded toward the little bronco. 

The stranger did not look down at the animal; instead he 
looked clearly into the eyes of Ward. There was reserve in his 
tone, and his words conveyed finality as he answered evenly: 
“He shall rest soon.” 

For a moment both men eyed each other intently, then simul- 
taneously they smiled. 

Ward looked down at his gun, turned it over slowly and then 
replaced it in his holster. The stranger did likewise. The par- 
ley was at an end. 

The stranger’s tone was pleasant. “Do you live near?” 

Ward pointed over his shoulder with his thumb. “Back there 
two miles. There’s a ‘dobe there, and corrals and two boys. 
Adios!” and, touching spur to his horse, he passed the stranger 
and shortly renewed his song. 

On his arrival at the ranch, the stranger stated that he was 
Ned Bailey, a deputy sheriff of Bernalillo county, and was in 
pursuit of Lem Clark, a member of a band of outlaws who had 
made a recent haul on the Santa Fé railroad. After describing 
his man and asking if he had been seen in the neighborhood, he 
made minute inquiry of the roads and trails thereabout and con- 
cluded with a request for lodging for the night. 

Nelson was not a man to protect crime in any form, yet he 
possessed more than the ordinary distaste of the average ranch- 
man of the hills for an officer of the law, such as the one who now 
stood before him. It was with a bad grace, therefore, that he 
extended his hospitality. 

Bailey noted Nelson’s reticence, but was seemingly uncon- 
scious of the scant welcome. He proceeded at once, however, 
to win the friendliness of the three men with a good-natured 
fellowship that soon brought him his desire. He offered his as- 
sistance in the corral and proved himself not only a good hand 
with horses, but an expert in handling a rope, which won for 
him the instant respect of the trio. 
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He was a man well on in his fifties, but his agility, strength and 
erect bearing were arguments against his gray hairs, that brought 
him, within the hour, the familiar address of “Ned” from all 
three men. And before the work of the day was over, the outfit 
were agreed that he wasn’t such a bad sort of a cuss after all, and 
it was a low-down pity for a fellow like that to be a bloodhound. 

When the men had unrolled their “tarps” and spread their beds 
for the night on the ground in front of the little shack, aided by 
the stars and the night, he drew them closer to him, as he 
awakened memories of baby days and the mother voice, with 
those simple melodies that linger in the storehouse of childhood 
recollections. He sang them with an ease that hid the under- 
current of his yearning for their good will and friendship, and yet 
with a tenderness that seemed difficult to associate with the stal- 
wart, uncouth sheriff, who trailed and hunted men. When he 
had finished singing, there was silence. Ward was sleeping, and 
his bedfellow Elton turning softly drew his “necking” closer 
under his head and closed his eyes. Nelson was lying on his 
back gazing up at the stars in silent reverie. For a long time the 
stillness was broken only by the regular breathing of the two 
sleepers. 

“Bert,” said Bailey finally, “I suppose you noticed my mount 
today.” 

“Yes,” answered the other, “and I’m thinking it’s a durned 
poor one for a sheriff that’s hunting an outlaw.” 

“And it would be about as poor a one for an outlaw that’s 
trying to get away from sheriffs, don’t you think?” asked Bailey, 
good-humoredly. 

“Yes, I guess it would.” 

Bailey sat up in bed and looked across at the other two men. 
They were sleeping soundly. Then he settled back under the 
cover and remarked: 

“Well, it happens to be an outlaw that’s riding him; for to 
tell you the truth, Bert, I’m ‘watering at night!” 

“T’ve just been doing a little thinking,” coolly answered Nel- 
son, “and I just about figured who you was; and if I ain’t power- 
ful mistaken you’re Lem Clark.” 

“Just so,” answered Bailey, “and 

“And you want me to give you a horse and help you to get 
away from the hands of the law,” interrupted the bronco-buster. 

“Well, not just exactly that,” responded the other. “But I 
thought as perhaps you might want to make a trade for that 


” 





horse of mine.” 
“And it’s a durned clean bill of sale goes along with him,” said 
Nelson, sarcastically. 
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“Well, 1 guess I might give you a bill along with him, if you 
want it,” answered Clark; “but it might not be just what would 
be called a court document.” 

“I guess I ain’t making no such trades,” said Nelson, sharply. 
“That ain’t Bert Nelson’s way of doing business. If I can’t come 
by a horse fair and square, I ain’t after owning him. And so far 
as the law and that sort of shindig goes, I might say I ain't 
never been taken up with that way of settling things. But that 
don’t make me no friend of them that lives by killing and robbing 
instead of leading an honest and square life that’s open to every 
man that acts on the square. It ain’t that I’m grudging you food 
and bed, for there ain’t no one ever went away from Bert Nel- 
son’s that wasn’t treated right in that line. But I ain't never 
lent no hand to an outlaw and I ain’t going to begin now.” 

Having delivered himself thus, the bronco-buster turned over, 
as a sign that he wished to discontinue the conversation. 

One of the most formidable outlaws in the Southwest had met 
with, not only a direct refusal of aid, but the added affront of a 
rebuke. And, strange as it may seem, he received both in pass- 
ive silence. A man’s mood, however, is often responsible for his 
conduct, and tonight Lem Clark entertained no feelings of re- 
sentment. It was with a calm voice that he answered his host. 

“Your sentiments is all right, Bert, so far as they goes, but the 
trouble is they don’t go far enough.” 

Nelson turned over again and faced the outlaw. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“Just this,” resumed Clark. “There happens to be some men 
that’s outlaws who wish to God they’d never been born; men 
that’s gone up against this game of living square, and lost. It 
ain’t always choice that makes a devil out of a man. It’s pretty 
often luck, and damned hard luck at that. I was once one of your 
peaceful citizens, as they calls them. I lived along like other 
men, making an honest living and flying at the gals now and 
then. One day of course I gets stuck on a gal, builds me a 
stack to her, and ups and marries her. I had me a nice little 
bunch of cattle in them days, down in Llano county, and I took 
the gal out to the ranch. I guess we was pretty happy for 
awhile, ’specially when the kid came along. She named him 
after me—but it ain’t worth while to tell you it warn’t Lem Clark 
she called him. Well, as I was saying, things was moving along 
pretty easy like, until some one took to stealing my cattle. I 
found out pretty soon that a fellow named Kid Quay was doing 
the stealing, and—well, to cut it short, I caught him in the act 
one day, and I done what nine men out of ten would have done. 
I shot him. He was a pretty bad sort, and folks around said I 
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done right to kill him. But in spite of the fact that I had the 
evidence on my side, the court sent me to the pen for a year. 
When my time was up I went home, thinking I would live along 
pleasant and happy, as I done before the trouble, but pretty soon 
I found out that Fred Hecket, the county clerk, had taken to 
building to my wife while I was locked up. He was about the 
most popular man in them parts, and when things come to a 
head, there warn’t nothing left for me to do but kill him and 
quit the country. I done it, and God help me, I had to shoot 
an innocent man, the sheriff, afore I could get away. Of course, 
the whole county took after me, and I didn’t dare show my face 
again where a man could see it. And when the whole world’s 
agin a man, Bert, he don’t generally turn saint. He somehow 
turns outlaw, like I done.” 

“And the woman, your wife?” questioned Nelson. 

“They give her a divorce, and I heard afterwards she married 
some chap and then died. They give my boy his name, but I 
ain’t never heard what it was. It’s a better one, though, I guess, 
than the one his mother and dad both disgraced. If he’s alive, 
I hope to God he’s a better man than me. I guess it’s a pretty 
bad life I’ve led these twenty-five years since then, and there 
ain’t much left to me but a ticket to hell, and I'll get that soon 
enough. But I didn’t begin it because I wanted to, for, as I was 
saying, a man ain’t always an outlaw because he likes it.” 

For answer Nelson sought neath the coverings the outlaw’s 
hand and gripped it hard. 

At the K. X. ranch, preparations for the day’s work were made 
by starlight, and on the following morning all had as usual begun 
their morning labors before the sky began to brighten overhead. 

As Ward saddled the “night horse,” preparatory to riding forth 
to “wrangle,” Nelson said to him: 

“Bill, I wish you would bring my Bay Boy up with the other 
horses today.” 

Bay Boy had been a motherless colt that Nelson had found one 
day neighing piteously around a bunch of mares. He brought the 
little “dogie” to the house with him, and fed it from a bottle. 
From that day there was nothing on the K,. X. ranch too good for 
Bay Boy. The K. X. horses were all for sale, but Bay Boy was 
not a K. X. horse. No branding-iron had ever seared his glossy 
coat. He was the one horse on the ranch that was a forbidden 
mount to Ward and Elton. No saddle other than Nelson’s had 
ever rested upon his back. He was sacred property. In the mind 
of Bert Nelson he was the finest saddle-horse in the territory. 

Clark, or Bailey, as he was still known to the outfit, went with 
Nelson to the corrals after break"1st. He did not renew his offer 
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to trade horses. To his remark that he must be moving on, Nel- 
son made no reply. 

Ward and Elton came into the corral on their way to the saddle | 
house to repair some harness. 

“Did you see Mr. Bailey’s mount in the pasture this morning, 
Bill?” asked Nelson, in an off-hand way. 

“Yes,” answered the other, and I thought he might be wanting 
to ride this morning, so I brought the horse up with the bunch. 
He’s in the outer corral there with the others.” 

Ward went on to the saddle-house, and Nelson crossed the 
corral and opened the gate. 

Bailey was leaning against the fence whittling a stick. He had 
not lifted his eyes during the conversation. 

Nelson stood for a moment regarding the horses in the outer 
corral. 

Bailey stopped whittling and watched him closely. 

“Come here, Bay Boy!” called Nelson, to a splendid-looking 
bay horse that stood well toward the center of the bunch. At the 
sound of his name, Bay Boy, who at the moment was rubbing 
his neck over the back of another horse, pricked up his ears and 
looked toward Nelson, but made no movement to obey. 

“Come here, Bay Bov!” repeated Nelson coaxingly. 

The horse continued to gaze at him, but did not move a mus- 
cle. Nelson’s tone changed. 

“Bav Bov.” he called, sternly, “come here. sir, this minute!” 

The horse’s ears drooped: he lowered his head, edged his way 
through the bunch and walked slowly toward Nelson, pausing a 
pace in front of him. 

“Why didn’t vou come, sir. when IT first called vou?” Nelson 
asked with mock severity. For answer the horse lowered his 
head still further. 

“Well.” continued Nelson soothingly. “we won’t quarrel about 
it, old fellow.” He reached up and stroked the horse’s neck 
gently. Rav Bov lifted his head and rubbed his nose against 
Nelson’s shoulder. Nelson turned to the inner corral and walked 
forward. Bay Boy followed closely. Ward and Elton, standing 
in the saddle-house door, were smiling as the nair advanced. 
Bailey read in the faces of the three men their affection for the 
horse. 

“Johnnie, hand me Ned’s bridle out of there, please,” Nelson 
asked. 

“What!” exclaimed Elton, with a start of surprise. 

“T want Mr. Bailey’s bridle,” said Nelson, calmly. 

Elton reached mechanically for the bridle, but when Nelson 
stretched out his hand for it, he held it at his side. 
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“Bert,” he began, “you are not going to—”’ 

“Give me the bridle, Johnnie!” sharply interrupted Nelson. 

Elton obeyed. 

Nelson quietly bridled the horse. Then he turned toward Bai- 
ley. The latter stepped back, and held up his hand, as though 
to ward off a blow. 

“No, Bert!’ exclaimed. “Not that! I can’t—” 

“Ned,” began Nelson, “you asked me last night if I had a 
horse I could trade with you.” He felt suddenly a restraining 
hand on his arm. He turned; it was Ward. There was a look 
of silent appeal in his eyes. 

“Jar loose, Bill!’ said Nelson impatiently, then continued: 
“This is the only horse 1’m willing to trade with you, Ned Bailey. 
If it’s a trade, say so. If it ain’t, then we are quits.” 

“Haven’t you some other horse?” asked Bailey, falteringly. 

“I’ve done told you this is the only one I'll trade,” Nelson 
answered doggedly. ‘“There’s no use your acting this way. You 
can’t ride that horse you rode here yesterday, and it’s time you're 
moving on from here.” 

Bailey laid his hand on Nelson’s shoulder, and looking him in 
the eyes said quietly: 

“Bert Nelson, I ain’t no hand at religion, for 1 don’t know much 
about it. But I'll say that—if there’s a God up yonder, he’s been 
looking down here on you today, and I believe he'll reward you 
for what you've done, for I never can.” 

Nelson turned away without replying. 

Bailey went for his saddle, and in silence saddled the horse. 
Ward and Elton looked on with an expression of dazed incom- 
prehension. 

Bailey climbed slowly into the saddle. His eyes were glist- 
ening when he turned and faced the three men. 

“Boys,” he said, huskily, “Bert Nelson has given this horse to 
Lem Clark, the worst man in this territory.” Then he wheeled 
about and rode out of the corral. Nelson watched him dully as 
he rode away. 

“Don’t talk to him about it,” said Elton to Ward in an under- 
tone. 

“I see you’ve got the blue roan in the bunch, Bill,” said Nelson, 
as he turned toward the outer corral. “I guess we had better 
give him a turn or two and see if he is as good a saddle animal 
today as he was yesterday morning when you rode him down 
the cafion.” 

The blue roan was roped and the work of the day began. 

That night, after Ward and Elton were both asleep, Nelson 
got up quietly from his tarp, and went into the little cabin. He 
lighted a candle and closed the door. From his “war-bag,” hang- 
ing against the wall, he took a little package, and, seating himself 
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at the table, opened it. The contents were three or four letters, 
a lock of hair and a tin-type photograph. He held the photo- 
graph close to the candle-flame. It was the picture of a man 
and a woman. They were both young. The face of the man 
was frank, and his eyes looked fearlessly out at the world. The 
expression of his face was confident, happy. One big hand was 
clasped over the little one on his knee, his wife’s. His new 
clothes hung about him with the general looseness of an ill-fit. 
The woman, a mere girl, was smiling with shy pride. 

It was a photograph of Bert Nelson’s father and mother on 
their wedding-day. He looked at the faces inteutly for some 
time. Then he put it aside, and laid his head wearily down on 
his arms. 

The man in the picture was the outlaw, Lem Clark. 


Roswell, New Mexico. 


MERCHANTMEN 
By VIRGINIA FAUNTLEROY FOX 


T WATCHED them into the offing loom 
Across the late dawn’s cheek of bloom, 
And saw their clustered sails unfurl, 
Smoke and dove and mother-of-pearl. 


Into the harbor overhead, 

With gliding prows and queenly tread, 
They swept, a gracious company, 

With every canvas swelling free. 


All day, beside the mountain pier, 
Unburdened they unto the year 
Freight of gladness, a thousand-fold, 
From gleaming deck and silver hold. 


Rose and amber and indigo— 
Outward bound in the sunset glow— 
The waftings of their tinted sails 
Made odorous the evening gales. 


When the harvest gilds the plain, 
And cattle dot the hills again; 
When on the bended orchard boughs 
Pear and apricot dream and drowse; 


When brown leaves house the swelling grape, 
And like queens’ robes of emerald crape 

The distant cornfields shimmering lie 

Beyond the breeze-beloved rye; 


When toddling childhood plucks alone 
His first wild rose, by roadside blown, 
Then let us pause, with prayerful lips, 
And bless the coming of the ships. 


Los Olivos, Cal. 
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THE JUSTIFICATION OF APPOLLONIO 
By HELEN EDWARDS RICHARDSON 


"LL BET dollars to doughnuts it’s that dago potato 
peddler that gets away with our things,” said Thayer 
Waldron, as he drew his chair up to the breakfast 
table and helped himself to a raised biscuit. 

The cook had retired in high dudgeon, having re- 

ported the rolling-pin as the latest article missing. The 
week before it had been the kitchen clock, and the week 
before that an iron spoon and some steel knives. 
“Oh, I don’t think it can be Appollonio,” said his 
wife, as she lifted the coffee-pot, a frill of white lace and blue 
accordion-plaited silk falling back from her arm. She was a 
small woman, with innocent blue eyes and a fluff of light hair. 
“He’s always as honest as can be in his dealings with the po- 
tatoes. He always gives full measure, and just as good at the 
bottom as they are at the top. Once Maggie gave him too much 
change, and he gave some back to her.” 

“T’ll bet it’s he, all the same,” Waldron maintained. “TI notice 
it’s always on Friday the things are missing, and it’s Thursday 
he comes.” 

They talked no more of the peddler. They went on to speak 
of the best route for the new road from the gate to the stables 
and whether it were best to have it oiled or not. 

It was not until Thursday of the following week that Waldron 
thought again of the petty thefts. He was sitting at his office 
desk, deeply engaged in the preparation of a brief, when there 
came up from the street the long, sonorous cry, 

“Po-ta-toes !” 

Waldron sprang up and went to the window. 

Yes, there was Appollonio, in a blue-checked jumper and a 
wide, black felt hat, riding along in front of his load of potatoes, 
his broad body swaying from side to side, as it unconsciously 
adjusted itself to the jolting motion of the wagon. 

Waldron hastily closed his desk, took his hat from its hook, 
and, telling his stenographer that he would be back in an hour, 
hurried down the street. 

He saw the potato wagon turn into the street on which his 
house stood. He hurried a little faster lest he should be late, but 
at a green house a Chinaman in white blouse came out toward 
the gate with a granite sauce-pan in his hand, and Appollonio 
brought his wagon to a stop. This gave Waldron the advantage. 
He hurried by on the other side of the street; then, crossing to 
his own house, went in the front gate and around the side of 
the house. 
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He went up the back steps and looked into the kitchen. There 
was no one there. He went back, and descending the steps, 
secreted himself in the basement. He removed his shoes. 

Presently he heard the steps of the peddler coming around the 
side of the house, then the tramp of his coarse shoes as he as- 
cended the stairs. Waldron heard the screen door shut. He 
came out and crept softly up, peeping cautiously in at the 
window. 

Appollonio was inside the kitchen, looking about him. Pres- 
ently he walked to the sink, and, glancing stealthily about him 
once more, opened the closet door underneath. He reached in 
and took out a gem-pan. He hastily unbuttoned the front of 
his jumper, and, secreting the pan inside, buttoned his garment 
again and started quickly out. 

Waldron opened the screen door at the same moment. 

“Look a-here, Appollonio,” he cried, “this is enough of this 
now. Out with that gem-pan!” 

Appollonio halted, surprise and terror in his face as he met 
Waldron’s eyes. He began a denial, but broke down, and, un- 
buttoning his jumper, slowly extricated the gem-pan. 

“And where’s the clock, and the iron spoon, and the knives, 
too, you thieving rascal? I’ve a notion to send you over the bay 
for this. I suppose you have been looting every house along the 
street the same way!” 

“No, I not take-a from nobody else. I take-a from you because 
you have-a much. I have-a da clock, an’ da knives at home—I 
bring-a dem back. You not send-a me jail? 

His eyes, brown and pleading like a dog’s, were full of en- 
treaty. 

Waldron stood regarding him for some moments. Something 
humorous in the situation struck him at last. It was hardly 
worth making a complaint about, but he would satisfy his curi- 
osity a little, anyhow. 

“Well, why the deuce,” he asked, “do you steal rolling-pins, 
and gem-pans and steel knives? If you are going to steal any- 
thing at all why don’t you take something valuable?” 

“Well, I no need-a da valuable. I not to have a grand house.” 

“Oh,” said Waldron, a slow light breaking in upon him, “Go- 
ing to set up housekeeping, eh? Going to get married, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Yas,” responded the culprit. 

Waldron regarded him for a few moments more in silence, 
then he said: 

“But you make money selling potatoes. These things don’t 
cost much—why don’t you wait till you can buy them?” 
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“Oh, but I no can wait. Rosa she ees een a bad place. She 
ees seek; she have-a no one to take care of her. I make-a da 
home; I take-a her there.” 

Rosa—the name brought a dim recollection to Waldron—a re- 
collection that made a faint flush creep into his cheek. He had 
known a beautiful dark-eyed girl by that name, but it was far 
away, up on a cattle range, a hundred miles back into the mount- 
ains. He saw her now as she stood at the fork of the road, a look 
of appeal and distress in her eyes. Once, half a mile down the 
road, he had half a mind to go back, and hesitated a moment, 
but he decided not to, and went on. It had taken him eight years 
to forget that look. 

“Rosa, you say her name is? Does she live here?” 

“Yas, she live-a in Carara street. Carara street no ees good.” 

No, Carara street certainly was not good. 

“And Rosa—she is good?” 

“Yas, she ees good,” said the peddler, after a slight hesita- 
tion. “She not good once. She have un Americano once. He 
bad; he treat-a her no good. He go away and leave-a her. After 
a little time she an’ da nifio come an’ live-a in Carara Street. She 
love me now. She say she be true to me. Yas, she ees good.” 

A lump rose gradually into the American’s throat while the 
other spoke. 

Presently he thrust his hand into his trousers pocket, and 
bringing up a handful of silver and gold, pressed it into the 
peddler’s hand. 

“For the—the nifio,” he said, and then added, “You can keep 
the things, too; you don’t need to bother about bringing them 
back.” 

Appollonio stood regarding Waldron in mute astonishment, 
then, a spasm of gratitude overcoming him, he seized the man’s 
hand, and pouring out incoherent phrases of thankfulness, covered 
it with kisses. 

“Don’t, man!” he said. “Don’t, for God’s sake! You haven't 
any reason to be grateful to me!” 

The peddler looked up and stood dazedly, not knowing what 
to do. 

Waldron stepped closer and laid his hand on his shoulder: 

“Appollonio,” he said, “I am not worthy to unloose your shoe 
latchets.” 

“Eh?” said the other, still mystified, glancing down towards 
his shoes. 

“T said,” Waldron repeated slowly, “that your shoestrings were 
untied.” 

Appollonio bent over and fastened them. 

As he mounted his wagon and drove off, Mrs. Waldron fiut- 
tered out of the dining-room. 

“You have been talking with Appollonio?” she asked. “He 
didn’t take the things, did he? He’s all right, isn’t he? Do say 
he is!” 

“Yes,” said the man slowly, still gazing at the point where 
Appollonio had disappeared, “he certainly is—all right!” 


San Francisco. 
















“What is the cause of the grave changes 
that are coming over the American Republic— 
the extraordinary inequality in the distribution 
of wealth manifested on every hand; the growth of the aristocratic idea; 
the lapse from morals in business and private relations among the very rich; 
the growth of elements of physical, mental and moral deterioration among 
the working classes ; the appearance of militant trade-unionism ; the perversion 
of the injunction principle and the use of soldiers in strikes; the corruption 
of Federal, State and municipal politics; the deterring of press, university 
and pulpit from an open expression; the centralization of government; the 
advances in foreign aggression?” 

With this question Henry George, Jr., opens his investigation of The Men- 
ace of Privilege (Macmillan; $1.50 net) and gives prompt answer that all 
these evils have their root in “privileges granted or sanctioned by govern- 
ment,” specifying “the monopoly of natural opportunities, heavy taxes upon 
production, private ownership of public highways and other lesser privileges.” 
To the exhibition and demonstration of this theorem, “in a brief, suggestive 
way,” Mr. George devotes 376 pages of his volume, leaving himself 37 pages 
in which to propose and argue appropriate remedies for these diseases of the 
body politic. Since the private ownership of natural opportunities is the 
underlying and most baleful form of privilege, the discovery of a specific 
remedy for it is of corresponding importance. Mr. George finds this, as did 
his father before him, in substituting for every other form of taxation the 
Single Tax upon land values—“land” being taken to include not only agri- 
cultural lands and city lots, but forests, mines, water-rights, in a word every 
form of “natural opportunity.” 

Now this is not the place, nor am I the person, to discuss the merits of 
the Single Tax, considered solely as a simple, just and efficient method of 
securing the money necessary for the proper administration of government. 
It may be true, as is claimed, that the burden of necessary taxation can thus 
be most fairly, surely and easily apportioned to the shoulders which should 
of right bear it. But in Mr. George’s argument, as in that of every other 
“Single Taxer” with whose thought I am familiar, this purpose of raising 
the funds necessary to defray the expenses of government sinks into a com- 
paratively insignificant place; and the argument in favor of the Single Tax 
upon which the most stress is laid is that by its means the entire net value 
of every natural advantage may be sequestrated into the public treasury. 
Upon this aspect of the question I am constrained to offer a few such simple 
comments as would naturally arise in the simple Western mind. 

Mr. George proposes that the entire potential, or economic rent of all land 
shall be absorbed by taxation. “Economic rent” means the entire value of 
product beyond the cost of labor and capital employed in producing it. 
“Potential rent” is even more sweeping, since it includes not only the value 
of the actual product, but the highest value which could be produced under 
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the fullest and most skillful administration. “Consider the volume of rev- 
enue,” says our author, “if ali land having value, exclusive and regardless of 
improvements—all urban and suburban land, all agricultural land, all forest 
land, all land bearing minerals or oil or gas in its bosom, all grazing land, 
all land that would sell for anything on the open market—should turn that 
value over to the public tax gatherer!” This statement has at least the merit 
of being frank and easy to understand. 

I do not intend to enter upon any ethical questions involved in such a 
wholesale confiscation—for taxation so applied would be nothing other than 
confiscation. 1 am, indeed, quite prepared to admit that there is no divinely 
ordained property-right; that the validity of all our laws or customs of 
ownership must finally be determined by reference to the common weal, not 
to any individual claim; nay, more, that when mankind has been sufficiently 
developed and educated, no man will be much concerned about his rights, 
but each will concentrate his attention upon his duties. But there are certain 
practical difficulties in the way of such taxation as Mr. George proposes as 
seem to make it impossible if it were desirable, and undesirable if it were 
possible. 

Consider first the method by which the rate of tax should be fixed. There 
seems to be no alternative but the arbitrary judgment of some official or 
officials, or the highest rental value which any person or persons were willing 
to pay to the State. ‘The first of these would offer such a premium to official 
“graft” or favoritism as has never yet been dreamed of. The second would 
utterly destroy that “fixity of tenure and assurance of a permanence of 
holding” which, Mr. George himself insists, “is necessary for the advance- 
ment of civilization;” and would fan the flames of competition to a height 
never yet reached. For, to take the simplest case, no man could retain 
possession of the plot of ground upon which his home might stand except 
by paying in taxation its full potential rent. In other words, if some capitalist 
could see his way to making the land now occupied by my home and garden 
or yours earn a hundred dollars a month or a thousand as a net ground- 
rent, by covering it with a six-story apartment house, why a hundred dollars 
a month or a thousand we must pay in taxation—or find another home. 
The tendency of such a plan would be to increase continually and enormously 
the burden of rent, and to reduce, therefore, the portion of product available 
for labor and capital. I am aware that this statement traverses directly the 
assertions of Mr. George and his confreres, but I see no logical escape from 
it. To be sure, this enormous rental charge would go to the public treasury, 
instead of individual pockets; the result of this I will return to a little 
later on. 

Again, it would seem quite impossible to disentangle fairly the economic 
rental of land from the economic value of the improvements made upon it by 
man’s patience, self-sacrifice and ingenuity. Consider a few cases—and these 
not among the most difficult. Not so very many years ago the land where 
Redlands now stands was worth what it would bring for a sheep-pasture. 
Very likely one dollar per acre per year would have been regarded an 
exceedingly extravagant estimate of its potential rental value. There came 
along men with prophetic vision and imagination and courage, who built 
irrigating canals and planted orange groves. The newspaper of this very 
morning tells of six-and-a-half acres near Redlands set to Valencia oranges; 
for this year’s crop the owner has been offered eight thousand dollars net 
as it hangs on the trees. What is the just economic rent for that little grove? 

Down in the southeastern corner of California there lies a tract of land of 
hundreds of thousands of acres which less than a decade ago seemed hope- 
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lessly sterile—the Colorado Desert. No man would have taken it as a gift. 
There, too, came men with foresight and courage and imagination, who 
married the waters of the Colorado with the Desert—and behold, today 
there are leagues of fertile fields. From the standpoint of the would-be 
settler of today, each acre has an economic rental value far beyond the 
average of agricultural lands in the United States. How far should con- 
fiscation go in this case? 

Over in southeastern Arizona there are great copper deposits which have 
been profitably worked for years by a mining company. A few years ago 
there came other mining operators who studied the situation and said to 
themselves, “By going outside the limits of the present company’s property 
and sinking a shaft 800 or 1000 feet, we can probably catch this vein and 
get rich returns.” They did it, spending hundreds of thousands of dollars 
on faith—and now they are getting their rich returns. How much of the 
present economic rent of this property would Mr. George escheat to the State? 

Passing over with the barest mention the tendency of such “free competi- 
tion” as Single-Taxers assert would result from their plan to promote the 
rapid exhaustion of every form of “natural opportunity,” and leaving un- 
mentioned many other interesting results, let us see what its inevitable effect 
would be upon “government.” Mr. George says: “It is conservative to say 
that the revenue for municipal, State and Federal purposes would far exceed 
the present needs of Government economically administered.” Conservative, 
indeed! It would in fact mean a governmental revenue enormously in excess 
of proper governmental requirements and tending steadily towards absorbing 
the entire product of the nation beyond the actual requirements for subsist- 
ence. This, in turn, could have only one of two results. Either the in- 
equalities of wealth would be even greater than under the present order, 
but with the office-holders in possession of the gigantic fortunes; or govern- 
ment must be administered as a mighty communistic device for appropriating 
all surplus wealth and distributing it equally or fairly. That is, the much- 
vaunted “free competition” would soon destroy itself utterly, and the real 
burden of both production and distribution rest upon the organized State. 

Having said so much by way of criticism of the Single Tax program, I 
am bound to say further that I do not believe any other plan of forcing a 
legislative curb into the mouth of greed will prove any more effective, call 
it socialism, compulsory arbitration, public ownership, or what you will. To 
change the figure, no dam can ever be erected against the stream of self- 
interest strong enough or high enough to hold it back for more than a little 
while. The only possible remedy is to dry up its source—to make uttermost 
service to humanity the goal of life instead of striving to seize the largest 
possible return; to believe truly in the brotherhood of man, and to act on 
that belief; to realize the Sermon on the Mount not as a mere counsel of 
perfection to be sadly admired as an unattainable ideal, but as the law of 
everyday living. If this civilization can learn these lessons and apply them, 
there will no longer be any Menace of Privilege—nor any other menace. 
If it will not learn them, then it will surely perish as every civilization of the 
past has perished. 


How much of Jack London’s Tales of the Fish Patrol is unvarnished tran- 
script of his boyhood experiences on San Francisco Bay and what part of it is 
the sheer product of the story-teller’s art I cannot say. At any rate it is 
throughout interesting enough to be credited wholly to the skill of the prac- 
tised romancer, and as convincing as a ship-log. Recommended for boys of 
from seven to seventy. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 
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The story which Elma A. Travis, M. D., has undertaken to tell in The 
Pang-Yanger is almost as impossible as the title. ‘his is not to say that it 
is not interesting—even stimulating to serious thought, at times. But the 
author piles one impossibility on another, in her plot, with cheerful reckless 
ness—and adds for good measure a conversational style of which the follow 
ing is a fair specimen: 

“Wha 
“God 
ten-acre meadow, with Giuseppe (¢ 1 
It didn’t seem to faze her to be caught red-handed in the act, though 
I cut loose and invoked some _ lurid ialties on trespassers; 
skinning was the mildest thing I think I me 





t on earth are you talking about? Where is Miss Hurst?” 
knows!” ejaculated Abijah. I left her in the middle of my 
xiacoso; they were strawberrying 






oned. You see, there 


was nothing visible in the high grass but a derby hat beside Giuseppe’s 
old straw sailor, and I didn’t happen to know he was pals with your 
girl.” 


The doctor lay back and chuckled fatuously 
Other subjects more serious than strawberry-poaching are treated, but gen- 
erally after much the same slap-dash fashion. McClure, Phillips & Co., New 
York. $1.50. 
Ben Blair is certainly fully supplied with thrilling situations. Most of 
plays the title 


them are set in South Dakota, but when the 
role goes to New York, he takes his capacity 
out again with him. Here is part of what happened on the fourth floor in 


into trouble and 





a “joint” into which he had been inveigled: 

Until then, Ben had been silent as deat! silent as one who realizes 
that he is fighting for life against overwhelming odds. Now of 
sudden he leape 1 backward like a great cat, clear of all the others. 
From his throat there issued sound, the like of which not one of 
those who listened had ever heard befor¢ d which fairly lifted 
their hair—the Indian war-whoop that the man had learned as a boy 


With the old instinctive motion, comparable in swiftness to nothing 
save the passage of light, the cowl hands went to his hips, and as 


swiftly returned with the muzzles of two great revolvers protruding 
like elongated index fingers. 


And then, .with set jaw and blue eyes flashing like live coals, he proceeded 
to shoot up the place. Will Lil 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.50 





ibridge is the author, and it is a first book. 


For several reasons 7he Farce of Master Pierre Patelin is of interest to 


students of either literature or manners and morals. It is held by competent 
critics to represent the highest development of medieval comic drama. Renan 
calls it not only the wittiest and most finished piece “de notre vieux théatre 
comique,” but one of the two most precious records of the moral condition 


of the end of the Middle \ges lt seems to have been the first modern 


comedy to reach the printing press (about 1486 A. D.), as well as the first 


to receive appropriate 11 y may be judged from the 





ustration. Its popular g 
fact that some thirty editions appeared during the next hundred years. And 
a blundering adaptation of it was produced in New York so late as 1863— 


though probably neither actors nor “author” had ever 


veard of the original 
It has been made accessible to the English reader for the first time by Dr. 
Richard Holbrook, of Columbia University lhe translation seems admir 
able, the Introduction and Notes are scholarly and interesting, and the wood- 
cuts of the edition of 1489 are reproduced in facsimile. The volume is alto 
gether creditable, both to Dr. Holbrook and to the publishers. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. $2.00, n 


Disclaiming any intention to satisfy the requirements of the « ector or 


connoisseur, but offered merely to “those who require an introduction to a 
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field of art hitherto little explored but which will well repay further study,” 
Stewart Dick’s Arts and Crafts of Old Japan is a beautiful and worthy little 
volume. It considers successively painting, color-printing, sculpture and carv- 
ing, metal-work, keramics, lacquer, and landscape gardening and the arrange- 
ment of flowers. The treatment of each subject is illuminated by carefully 
selected illustrations. T. N. Foulis, Edinburgh; A. C. McClurg & Co., Chi- 
cago. 


The stories gathered under the title, Leaves from an Argonaut’s Note-Book, 
are based upon the observations of the author—Judge T. E. Jones—during a 
residence of forty-nine years in a single mining county of California, and 
were Originally written for publication in a newspaper of the same locality. 
Naturally, therefore, they have the flavor of the genuine thing. Stories of 
pioneer mining life would hardly have passed muster with the — miners 
themselves, lacking that flavor. The Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco. 
$1.50. 

Animal Snapshots and How Made, by Silas A. Lottridge, is an agreeable 
addition to the list of Nature-books. The title was not well selected, as only 
a very small part of the text is devoted to the taking of photographs. A more 
descriptive title would have been, “Chats About My Acquaintances in Wood 
and Field; with Illustrations from Photographs by the Author.” There is 
little effort at “style,” and even less imaginative license. The book is a 
record of the observations of one interested student—and is valuable accord 
ingly. Henry Holt & Co., New York; C. C. Parker, Los Angeles. $1.75. 


Far Eastern Impressions, by Earnest F. G. Hatch, is a record of observa- 
tions made by a British M. P., who is also a business man—or perhaps he 
would be more correctly classified as a British business man who happens 
to be a Member of Parliament—during a trip to Japan, Korea and China, 
some four years ago, and of the author’s opinions on the commercial and po- 
litical situation. It is well enough in its way, but of no particular conse- 
quence. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 


With the benevolent purpose of leading “Christians to grant to the posses- 
sion of the Jew, the mental, moral, social and spiritual qualifications which 
history affirms,” Rev, Dr. Madison C. Peters has written The Jew in America. 
It is an appreciation of what the Jew has done for America, and is commended 
to the attention of any anti-Semite who may read these lines. The John C 
Winston Co., Philadelphia. $1.00. 


For Each Day a Prayer begins with “Our Father,” ends with “Now I Lay 
Me,” and contains between them 366 of the noblest brief prayers in the Eng 
lish language. They were selected and arranged by Elizabeth Hamill Davis. 
Dodge Publishing Co., New York. $1.25. 


The third in the series of “Lives of Great Writers,” by Tudor Jenks, is 
In the Days of Milton. Mr. Jenks aims at imparting a fuller understanding 
of the subjects of his biographical study by paying special attention to their 
environment. It is a useful series. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. $1 net 


New York’s 400, and those who would fain enter that charmed circle, supply 
one of the most alluring marks for the shafts of the would-be satirist 
Mrs. Radigan, by Nelson Lloyd, may be defined as one of the shafts. It is 
mildly amusing. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.00. 


Chronicles of the Little Tot—in verse, with color-illustrations—are simply 
delightful, whether the particular chronicle be comic, serious, humorous, pa 
thetic or philosophical. Edmund Vance Cooke is the author. Dodge Pub- 
lishing Co., New York. $1.50. 


In Mrs. Tree’s Will, Laura E. Richards aims at being cleanly amusing— 
and scores a center-shot. Dana Estes & Co., Boston. 75 cents 


CHARLES AMADON Moopy. 
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FRESNO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


The Synonym for Opportunity 
By A. A. MARTIN 


RESNO County, California, today offers great opportunities for 

home-making, or for investment with a view to increase in value 

The development of California has been phenomenal, but its 

growth has only begun. It needs men and capital to best develop its vast 

resources. Men of intelligence and energy, with but little money can get 
a foothold and make themselves independent. 

It offers advantages that will not repeat themselves. A period of mar 
velous development has begun, and the homeseeker and investor should 
make a note of it. Young people, willing to work, will find themselves in 
a few years released from drudgery and living comfortably in a land where 
the kindly climate and fertile soil reward man for his labor. 

General farming and intensive farming are coming in. The low price of 
grain makes its cultivation unprofitable. Fruit-growing, vine-planting, stock- 
raising and dairying are inviting attention. Large land holdings are being 
broken up and the land sold for small farms. Irrigation has proved the 
death-blow to large holdings. An irrigator cannot handle thousands of acres. 
, 


Where one man formerly farmed a section of land, you will now find thrifty 


farmers making a comfortable living on from forty to sixty acres 


Chis is the land for the farmer, with all the conditions which make farming 
or horticulture both attractive and profitable. The very sparseness of the 
population insures this. The excellence of the soil and the superiority of the 
climate guarantee this. The time will soon come when Fresno lands will 


have unheard-of values put upon them, for there is but one Fresno, and 
there won't be enough of it to go around. Today there is room. Room 














A Typical Ranch House in Fresno County. 
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means opportunity, choice of location, low price of land, profit by increase of 
value. Tomorrow these may all be gone The situation is unprecedented, 
and the wise man will think it over carefully. 

The climate is everything that can be asked for; winters short and mild, 
rainfall at the county seat ranging from ten to eighteen inches annually; 
snow unknown; frost infrequent, and the fact that the vast fruit and grape 


industries of Fresno County are safe and profitable year after year attests 
the mildness of the winter climate This has a value to the outdoors worker; 
it means less expenditure for the home and the barn and the outbuildings 
on the farm. It costs less to care for stock, and less for fuel to warm the 
house. There is less loss of tim: There is no hibernation. Men do not 


‘lav off” until th 


Every day in field or orchard, shop, barn 








Date Palm Drive Near Fresno Planted 12 years ago. 


or dairy may be a day of productive labor. It should be reckoned among 
the worker’s assets 

Then the soil in such a kindly air is vastly productive. ‘Then, too, climate 
means variety of production, which fosters the growth of all plant life and 
makes possible a greater variety of crops than in any other country of the 
world. Here, will be found successfully growing the wheat of Minnesota or 


the orange of Florida; the apple of Michigan or the lemons of Sicily; the 


peaches of New Jersey or the olives of Spain; the corn of Kansas or the 
melons of Persia; the barley of Russia or the vine of France; the potatoes 
f Ireland or the peanuts of Georgia; the sugar-beets of Germany or the figs 


f Smyrna; the raisins of Spair hat king of forage plants, the alfalfa of 
California. Everything grows, and with such a range of choice he must 
indeed be a poor farmer who cannot find an industry suited to his tastes or 


ability, or who cannot, in this land where growth is almos continual, “make 
farming pay.” 


Even more remarkable than temperature distribution is the rainfall of 
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California her re two well-marked seasons, the dry and the wet. The 
former « ers the period from May to October, inclusive; the latter the rest 
f the year. The average rainfall is from eight to fourteen inches, which 


is sufficient for raising crops of grain; but for the growth of vineyard, 
orchard, or alfalfa irrigation is resorted to. As summer approaches, the snow 
melts on the high Sierra Nevada mountains, lying on the eastern boundary 


of Fresno County, and feeds the great Kings River. Here you are in a 


second Yosemite, the splendid cafion of the Kings River. This is one of the 
scenic regions of the state, not so well known to the general public because 
ff the main lit f travel, but the highest mountain of the range is here, 


From Kings 





Mt. Whitney, the second highest mountain in the United St 
River comes the water that supplies Fresno County with its system of irri 
gation 


Irrigated districts have many advantages over non-irrigated A cheap and 


plentiful water supply is an absolute insurance against drought. Dependent 











Kings River Near Fresno. 


ipon rainf ye must take and use water when it comes, and not whet 

is wanted. Much time is often lost in a country having summer rains, in 
postponing nece ry work because of the rain. Under the magnificent ditch 
ystem of irrigation, the farmer is enabled to use the water on his crop at 
the time ‘ t will do the greatest amount of good, at the low rate of 62 
cents per acre per year. Why, this is almost cheaper than rain, 


Fresno City ranks third in shipping importance in California. It is the 
county seat of Fresno County, the metropolis and business center of the San 
Joaquin Valley. Fresno is a railroad center; there are eight lines radiating 
from it, with two transcontinental railroads, the Southern Pacific and Santa 
Fé. Present population is 22,000. The banks of Fresno are among the strongest 
if the state, five banks in the city with five million dollars deposits representing 
principally farmers’ accounts. Churches and societies of every name and 
reed are represented \ Carnegie library, costing $30,000; a high school ; 


nine large grammar schools, mostly of brick, over 100 teachers; two large 


} 1 ’ ‘ j ° 
commercial schools, giving tuition to over 300 students ; modern electric all 


road system; gas and electric light plants; modern water works; good hotels; 
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The Kearney Boulevard, Fresno—11 miles long, 140 feet wide. 


fine public buildings; modern and up-to-date stores; beautiful homes; broad 
streets, well paved and lined with shade trees 


, make “Fresno,” the metropolis 
of the San Joaquin Valley, a name to conjure with 

Think of a principality with 3,600,000 acres of land and a population of only 
50,000, 22,000 of them living in the City of Fresno, shipping annual products 
of $18,500,000, which if figured out on the ratio of the income per capita for 
the 28,000 people living outside of Fresno, would bring the marvelous average 
of $660 per person 


Fresno County produces annually a total of $18,512,500, divided as follows: 
Value Value 
Live stock $5,000,000 Brandy .$ 250,000 
Butter fat 1,000,000 Wool 250,000 
Wine .. 1,500,000 Crude oil . 1,250,000 
Raisins .. . .. 2,500,000 Eggs ” . 100,000 
Olive oil 30,000 Almonds, nuts . 7-500 
Poultry 750,000 Honey and beeswax ..... 50,000 
Melons 100,000 Gold, silver, granite, etc... 400,000 
Oranges and lemons 75,000 Dried and fresh fruits . 1,500,000 
Alfalfa hay .. 750,000 Wheat and barley ...+. 1,000,000 
Lumber talsiche oy .. 2,000,000 
The public school system of Fresno County is unexcelled anywhere. The 


buildings are all modern and well equipped. The high school of Fresno is 
an imposing structure. The county has 132 public schools of the highest 
grade, five schools being accredited to the State University. There are seven 
high schools in the county 

Alfalfa, “The King of Crops,” is to this locality what corn is to the Middl 
West. Alfalfa grows luxuriantly and is the basis of success of the dairy 
industry. The yield from an alfalfa field is very large. Alfalfa is the most 
valuable forage plant that we have. In the irrigated land of Fresno alfalfa 
finds a natural home. Raising alfalfa provides the surest and quickest means 
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A Fresno Alfalfa Field—Planted April, 
after third crop had been cut. 


19053 Photographed October 27, 1905, 


he time 
To those not familiar 


of obtaining an income, as it enables you to make money during t 
required for trees and vines to come into bearing. 
with alfalfa it is a revelation 
called Chilean clover. It grows 
cattle and dairy cows 


It is of the clover family and is sometimes 
very rank and makes the finest feed for beef 
Alfalfa may be planted as late as March, and by the 
first of July the first crop will yield from a ton to a ton and a half to the acre 
After coming to full maturity with proper care, it will produce year 


Ir after 
year. Alfalfa does not impoverish the soil. Its roots will penetrate to the 
depth of twenty feet or more, reaching for moisture. On all the irrigated 
land or lands subject to sub-irrigation, where moisture is near to the surface 
after the plant is once started it becomes strong and independ d re- 
quires but little care. A yield from a good stand of alfalfa is from one two 


tons of hay per cutting. With five cuttings per year, this 


ten tons of hay to the acre every year. This 


sells read ly in the stac t 
- 
$6.50 to $7 


per ton, and is shipped in large quantities. 


To the cattle breeder: We have a substitute for the green meadow of 
England, the succulent turnip and other roots of England, or the blue grass 
i=) 
of Kentucky, in our broad acres of alfalfa. Alfalfa is equal to any of the 
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above in food value, and in some respects to all three, for it is primarily a 


bone and muscle producer, rich in protein. Fresno County is particularly 


adapted to alfalfa, abounding in rich, sandy soil, warm climate and abundance 


of water, thus containing all the elements that are most conducive to suc 
cessful culture. 

[he importance of dairying has not been generally appreciated, and unt 
a comparatively recent date was not carried on under profitable conditions 
but today, along the new lines of development in this industry, together wit] 
the acknowledged importance of alfalfa as a food basis, the dairyman of today 


is in an entirely different position from the dairyman of the old country, 
even the East. A few figures will demonstrate the importance of tl 

to the alfalfa field. Young alfalfa planted in February will produce three 
cuttings, of four to five tons per acre, at an average valuation of $7 per to 


for the first year; and the second year will produce five cuttings of seven tons 
at $7, or $49 for the year. If you sell your hay baled, this is the extent of 








Main Weir on hings River, 500 icet long This weir impounds 2,500 ‘cubic fect o waier 


per second for Fresno County Irrigation System. 


the profit that can be made on your land, and you have taken all of the fe: 
tilizer off of it. 

On the dairy or cow basis, you can run three cows on two acres of alfalfa 
Each cow should produce in butter fat $60, one calf valued at $8, two hogs 
that will fatten on the skimmed milk and alfalfa to about 200 pounds cacl 
and sell at 5 cents per pound, or $20 for the two, making a total of $88 p 
cow, or $264 for the three cows that run on the two acres of alfalfa. You 
have fed these cattle your $98 worth of feed, but you have made a profit « 
$166 on two acres of land, as well as enriching your soil by reason of the 
fertilizers that you have left on it. There are at present in the dairy bus 
ness in and about Fresno about 5,000 cattle, which produced in 1905 fron 
700,000 to 800,000 pounds of butter fat, which finds a ready market at fron 
18 cents to 30 cents per pound, averaging 25 cents per pound during the 
entire year. The daily output of the creameries in Fresno alone is now about 
6,000 pounds of butter per day, but this does not equal the demand 

Over 3,300,0co pounds of butter fat, worth 20 cents per pound, or $660,000, 


was imported into this state this year, and no effort has been made to supply 
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the continually increasing demand for canned butter to be exported to Alaska 
the Hawaiian Islands, Japan and the Philippine Islands. Here is an oppor 
tunity that should be taken advantage of immediately 

Horticulture is a science and agriculture is also becoming scientific. This 


is a land where a man can farm with brains; where he can own the soil he 





tills and spend his substance upon it; and where the life-giving waters under 


the dust of the long and opulent summers will make the harvest certain and 
ibundant \ll kinds of deciduous fruits thrive and the orchard business is 
ne of the best that can be engaged in. 


The increase each year in the shipment to Eastern market of fresh fruits 


nd grapes, under the perfect system of refrigeration as practiced now by the 
fruit companies of Fresno, together with the effective routing of cars, so as to 


1 


istribute the fruit in the East and prevent the over-loading of any one par 
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Intake to Main Canal from New Weir, Kings River, at Low Water. 








ticular market, has made fruit growing one of the principal industries of 


Fresno County. The long dry summers, with their days of pure, warm sun 
shine, make an ideal condition for drying all kinds of fruits, as well as 


proper prepar tion of raisins 


he canneries of Fresno are ready to contract entire fruit crops at fair 





rket prices for five years in advance. The orchardist is thus assured that 

profitable market awaits him at all times 

lhe Smyrna fig is easy to grow in these lands, and deserves special men 
tion. It is independent in character, asks little attention, sending its roots 
down for water and yields two crops yearly of delicious fruit that is easily 
dried in the open air. As a result of the efforts of prominent horticulturists 
of Fresno, the Smyrna fig is now produced here, superior in flavor, size and 
cleanliness to the imported, an achievement not accomplished any place else 


n America. 
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Many other fruits, such as pears, apples, nectarines, cherries, pomegranates, 
quinces, prunes, oranges, lemons, and in fact, as stated by Professor Elwood 
Mead, in his report to the Department of Agriculture, “Every product of the 
temperate and semi-tropical zones which I could call to mind,” growing here 
and thriving, should each have a page devoted to them, but space does not 
permit. It is a common occurrence to find a family orchard containing a 
dozen varieties of citrus fruits, and the same number of varieties of table 
grapes, all devoted to the family use 

The almond and walnut are profitably raised here, almonds particularly 
being sensitive to good treatment, and when properly cared for producing 
ian chestnut are also very profitable prod 





good results. The pecan, and Itali: 
ucts. 
Since the advent of the Mission Fathers, olives have been grown in Califor 


nia, one hundred and thirty-five years; commercially, since Elwood Cooper 


set out his groves thirty-five years ago. At present there are over two million 
trees in the state, and the industry is rapidly growing. The fruit is the finest 


grown, and as the method for preparation is scientific arid cleanly, there is 

















Camp Life Under the Umbrella Trees -Whole families find work in the orchards 
and vineyards, living after this fashion, 


no longer an excuse for using the imported olive or olive oil. The Cali- 
fornia olive is on the market in three forms, ripe pickled olives, green pickled 
olives and olive oil. Olive trees are becoming extensively used along the 
sides of public roads as ornamental trees, and are a source of profit as well, 
because no one will pick the green fruit. A conservative return is $80 net 
per acre in olive trees. 

Strawberries, blackberries, loganberries, Burbank berries, and all the berry 
tribe, flourish well’ in the warm, sandy soils of the Fresno Irrigated Farms 
Company, and produce from two to five thousand dollars per acre in net 
results when given proper attention 

All kinds of melons are successfully grown on these lands, and the Fresno 
melon is shipped as far north as San Francisco and Portland. During the 
melon season there is great fluctuation in price, which ranges from $20 to 
$100 per car. Melons are a very profitable crop to plant between the vines 
of a young vineyard or the trees in a young orchard, and it is safe to estimate 
will return enough profit to pay the planting and cultivation of the orchard or 
vineyard. However, we would not suggest planting melons two years in 
succession in a young orchard or vineyard, but would rotate the crops and 
plant corn or pumpkins for the second year. 
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Alfalfa honey is very fine and ranks with the clover honey of the East. 
The large fields of alfalfa in Fresno County make bee culture an additional 
source of profit. The demand for honey is constantly increasing, and the 
small farmer can make the honey a splendid assistant as a producer, and 
actually increase his income many hundred dollars yearly. This county 
produced $50,000 worth of honey last year 

The raisin district of Fresno is me as the only one in the United States 
where the raisin reaches perfect development. The country is of that class 
of soil whose particular qualities are essent ial to the production in large 
quantities of high-class raisins. 

For the production of raisins alone, therefore, this county is worth the 
most careful consideration and investigation. The art of seeding raisins has 
been perfected by the use of modern machinery, and the cost of manufacturing 
reduced to the minimum. ‘he care used in placing the product on the market 
at a low price has brought the raisin now within the reach of every family. 
The increased consumption of seeded raisins is almost beyond belief. For 
the season of 1905 over 4,000 carloads have been produced, valued at $2,500,000, 
one company alone at Fresno giving employment to over 1,000 people. The 








Palm-T hatched Summer House Near Fresno. 


intelligent advertising of the raisin by the Raisin Growers’ Association and 
its campaign of education as to the uses of the raisin in cooking has been 
productive of a rapidly increasing demand for the product. ‘he varieties of 
raisin grapes include Alexandria, the Muscatel, Gordo Bianco, the Malaga 
which is also a delightful table grape, as well as the seedless varieties of 
Sultana and Thompson Seedless. As for the shipment of deciduous fruits 
under the system of refrigeration, so with table grapes. Many varieties of 
table grapes are annually shipped East, such as the Malaga, White Muscat, 
Black Haml surg, the Emperor, Black Prince, the Tokay and other grapes of 
similar character. Under proper arrangements for picking and packing, the 
shipment of fresh grapes for the Eastern market is destined to become one 
of the principal industries of Fresno County. Profits realized from matured 
vineyards range from $100 to $400 per acre. As in fruit culture, a mixture 
of a fair amount of brains with the soil is necessary. 

A premium is offered the man_ with ability and the desire to work. Prior 
experience is not so necessary, if the industrious citizen, who will study and 
learn, will come to Fresno, determined to use the same care, economy and 
industry that he used in his former home. He can be assured of permanent 
prosperity in a community of able and cultured men, if willing to intelligently 
follow advice and gather wisdom f is results of those who have 


learned the industry here on the ground. 
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URIAH 
By J. C. RUDDOCK 


KIAH is the county seat of Mendocino County, situated on the right 
bank, or west side. of Russian River, 1 ty miles north from the 
southern boundary line of county, and 113 miles from San Francisco 


tion of the Indian word, “Yo-ki 


Che name is a corrupt 





means 





“deep valley,” and was originally applied to the valley in which the town is situ 
ated. The town was made the county-seat in 1859, when its population num 
bered about 10¢ It was incorporated in 1872, and at the present time (March, 
1906) has a population of 2700. ‘The valley in which it is situated contains 
about 4000 people. It is estimated the tide of homeseekers coming into 


the county that the population of the town in ten years from now, will be 
5000. Northern California, of which Mendocino County forms a large part, 
has been somewhat overlooked, by reason of the attractions offered by city life 
Bay, the great wheat lleys of the interior of the 


around San Francisco 
ind climate of Southern 


State, and the extensively advertised orange grov: 


California This town is not a city of the p s; she is a chaste maiden of 
the beautiful valley—her namesake—where the s rises rifle later in the 
morning, and sets little earlier in tl eve g se of 5 mountain 
setting, east and west. It nestles just inside the great belt of redwood on its 

| for > the shore of the Pacific on the western 


west, which stretches forty miles 
confines of the continent The assessed valuation of the town for 1905 was 


about $1,200,000. The city owns its v1 ghting plant, and electricity 1s 
furnished to its own citizens at a minimum cost, about equal to operating 
expenses and repairs lhe town has also a good supply of street lights 

It has also a fine sewer system. The town was I tent of 
$25,000 for sewers, and $18,000 for electric lights for a 
period of 40 years, the tax for the payment of interest n these 
bonds is not severe The bulk of the taxes within s for 





these indispensable utilities. The near future promise wn its 
own water works, and to make the area of the city lar adjoin 
ing territory, which at the present time is a well settled suburb. Ukiah is 
one mile square, with the county court house on a square plaza fter the 


Mexican style—in the center 








A Ukiah Home. 





of Ukiah. 
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The public school grounds consist of a ten-acre tract—donated by the late 
Daniel Gobbi, a pioneer of the valley—and has two commodious modern 
school buildings, which accommodate the eight grades of the grammar school, 
ind eight industrious and efficient teachers. 
he Ukiah High School is within the city limits on a slight eminence, and 
is accredited as a part of the State University system. Six teachers look 
after the training of the students 

Besides the public institutions of learning there are a business college, a 
normal! training school, and the Albertina Orphanage, a Catholic school which 
receives day pupils. 

Arrangements are at present under way by the city to establish a public 
library, and new municipal buildings. 

Eight religious societies have organizations here, and all have church edi 
fices—the Advent, Baptist, Catholic, Christian, Episcopalian, Methodist, Meth 
odist South, and Presbyterian. All the substantial fraternal and benevolent 
organizations have flourishing branches in Ukiah, and many of the fraternal 
insurance organizations are established here. 

The town is well drained, and the water, supplied by a private corporation, 
is pure, cold and healthful. The climate is not harsh at any season of the 
year. June, July, August and September are considered the warm months, 
yet during these summer months the nights are cool and deliciously pleasant 
Snow is a very rare thing, except to adorn the summits of the mountains on 





Mendocino County Court House. 


the horizon. The thermometer never gets despondent, and lower than 18 
degrees above zero has never been experienced. What are alluded to as hot 
spells, during summer, are of brief duration, and such a thing as sun-stroke 
is not known. 

Ukiah is on the line of the California Northwestern Railway, the trip to 
San Francisco being usually a five-hour trip. The terminus of the railroad is 
at Willits, 26 miles north, but a line through to Eureka, in Humboldt County, 
by the extension of the California Northwestern Railway, is said to be not 
very far away. 

Good wagon roads connect Ukiah with the coast, all towns of the county 
and with Lakeport, the county seat of Lake County, 30 miles by wagon road 
east. 

Russian River valley is perhaps without an equal for its size, in the fertility 
of its soil and the variety of its products. Its best alluvial bottom-lands are 
devoted chiefly to hops and alfalfa—the crops that give the largest returns for 
the outlay—although grapes, corn, potatoes, all kinds of garden vegetables, 
hay and the cereal grains are among its staple products. 

Eggs, poultry, butter and milk are among the industries and find a ready 
market and a good demand. Berries and fruits of all kinds, adapted to this 
latitude, are produced in abundance. The town has built up with a steady 
growth, without the exciting booms under high pressure incident to places 
more extensively advertised, but when the boom arrives it will come to stay. 
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PETALUMA 
By FRANK H. SNOW 
HEN General Vallejo built his now historic adobe fort on the first 
slope of Sonoma mountain, he was guided in his choice of a site by its 
proximity to a noisy little fresh-water stream which promised abund- 
ant water for his herds of cattle and horses. That was of more im 
portance in his eyes than the tide-water slough along the western side of the 
valley. But now that salt-water slough is a commercial highway, and the 
fresh-water stream is dammed far above the fort and its waters are conveyed 
across the valley in pipes to supply the residents of the opposite hills. When 
General Vallejo’s light-hearted vaqueros amused themselves with chicken 
fights and horseback feats, including the recovery of a buried fowl! while 
riding at full gallop, they troubled themselves very little with any thought 
that chickens would ever supersede cattle as a product of the hills and gentle 
slopes where a man on horseback could hardly be seen through the luxuriant 
wild oats. Those were joyous times. With but little care, the cattle grew 
fat and multiplied and brought easy money to their owners 
But the pushing, prying ngos with white-sailed schooners and puffing 
steamers disturbed the thousands of wild ducks and followed the salt-water 
channel on the west side of the valley to the point where vaqueros and 
travellers used to cross on their way to General Vallejo’s hospitable home 


igl 
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At the head of navigation, the town of Petaluma gradually came into exist- 
ence. Then dairying and farming became important industries. That was 
another era. The plow and the steady draught-horse took the place of the 
riata and the dancing mustang. And Petaluma grew. It became the shipping 
point for a wide territory. The stages and the freight-wagons started from 
Petaluma for other points far up the coast, and the rich valleys parallel to it 
What vast amounts of the finest butter and cheese were sent from Petaluma 
to San Francisco! And what strings of wagons brought in the famous 
“Bodega Red” potatoes! By and by San Francisco wanted basalt blocks 
with which to pave her streets. Petaluma furnished them from the ledges 
iumong the hills across the valley. San Francisco, Los Angeles and Sacra- 
mento wanted heavy truck-horses for business and the finest trotters and 
runners for pleasure. Petaluma came forward with animals which rivaled 
their ancestors in Europe and Kentucky 


And so one industry after ar r was developed. The town grew 














A Petaluma Home. 
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Whitney Falls, Petaluma. 





nd wealtl Singularly favored in its location, it had nothing els« 
' | ~t j set ‘ Yatal , sh 1 ! niin 
grow lhe fact must be admitted that Petaluma’s growth has been compar 
tively slow, the locality never having been boomed abroad as a paradise f 
he dying o1 place where fortunes can be accumulated without exert 
B Pe ma’s growth has been solid and substar l | e is weal f 
the permanent kind in Petalun 
‘ With a f Petaluma’s sources of prosperity, the est is the bigges d 
Q the most prominet he poultry industry is now t e that outrank 
the res I s Chickaluma now Little white chicket ses, unlike é 
' irger structures of the East, dot the slopes and gleam a y the trees on 
every hand. What a queer place it seems to a stranger! He has heard of 
} Yetaliur , t It renter hat } hard! ret 1 for the + ' 
Petaluma as a great poultry center, but he is hardly prep ( \ 
He finds chickens everywhere. In the back yards t tl y residence 
locks of busy hens, happy and productive in their w kept quarters 
the orchards, a valuable accessory to the equipment of the rticulturist 
here are the hens; though the fact is that in point of profit the 
the trees On the d iry ranches there are ilso hens eacl flock wit 
complement of little buildings forming a miniaturs lage, and y sin 
village . ecattered the hilled The hens ri th . naaiie 
llages are ed ove ne | sides ie hens va tne <¢ \ p 
to their owners and in many instances have entirely superseded them 
° Statistics are dry reading and really convey but little to the hurried readet 
and so only a few figures will be introduced here Petaluma’s put of 
eggs and poultry for 1905 w 3,827,061 dozen eggs and 39,392 dozen poultry, 


a gain of 333.740 dozen eggs and 6,106 dozen poultry over the year 1904, 
the industry is increasing. These amounts are 
mut are from figures carefully gathered by the Petaluma 


which shows how rapidly 
not estimates, | 
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“Weekly Poultry Journal,” and printed every week. They are the shipments 
to San Francisco and do not include the many thousands of eggs used in 
the incubators here to supply the home needs, or the other thousands of little 
chicks sent away right from the incubators. From this it can be readily seen 
that the hen population of Petaluma and vicinity is immense, and so it is, 
though an accurate census has never been taken. Having attained its present 
proportions, the poultry industry is much benefited in that very fact. The 
consumption is so great that the feed dealers are justified in buying in much 
larger quantities and wider variety and can sell at lower prices than could 
be done were the poultry population less. So the novice has much in his 
favor when he begins to establish himself in poultry farming here. 

The favorable location and climate have had much to do with building up 
Petaluma and her varied industries, but greater than all else is the fact of 
having a free salt-water highway to San Francisco. By this route, steam 
ers, schooners and barges carry immense quantities of freight at low rates 
between Petaluma and the metropolis—an inestimable advantage. 

As the need has increased so have the transportation facilities been im 
proved. From a beginning of one small steamer from Petaluma to San Fran 
cisco and stages to the interior, have grown two modern railroad systems, 








Some Petaluma Chicken Houses. 


one steam and the other electric, bringing the surrounding country into clos: 
touch with Petaluma, and giving Petaluma quick time to the metropolis. 

The excellent advantages existing here for the manufacturer have attract: 
many factories to Petaluma. The only silk-factory west of the Rocky moun 
tains is here. This and the shoe-factory give employment to many of tl 
young people, and five tanneries add substantially to Petaluma’s exports 

Where there are so many chickens, one would naturally expect to find incu 
bator-factories. They are here—four of them—and their artificial hatchers 
and mothers are sent to all parts of the world. Along the same line are the 
Golden Eagle flouring-mill and the poultry-feed factories, where thousands 
of tons of food for man, beast and chicken are turned out annually. Three 
lumber-yards with two big planing-mills handle millions of feet of lumber 
and afford modern facilities for the building which is constantly going on. 
Six banks pay 3% per cent interest to depositors and offer cheap money to 
the borrower. 

the streets are kept in good condition, the sidewalks are of cement, the 
stores are large and modern, with stocks that make it a waste of money for 
the resident to go to San Francisco for either necessaries or luxuries, and 
everything is favorable to the business man or the producer. 

In the rush of business and swift pursuit of the active dollar, the matter 
of rest and recreation is not forgotten in Petaluma. An energetic Ladies’ 
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Dinner Time. 


Improvement Club has transformed two waste spots into beautiful parks 


thatsare kept in perfect condition. The Hill Opera House, built for no other 
purpose and on the ground floor, is a source of surprise and delight to 
better theatrical companies which visit this place for the first time, and to the 
stranger who attends the performances therein. Those of literary inclinations 
find pleasure in the free public library, to house which Andrew Carnegie con 
tributed $12,000, and the people of Petaluma have just finished up a $20.0 
building. In the racing season the horsemen find here one of the best mile 
tracks in the state, with accommodations for hundreds of horses, a big grand 
stand and all the rest of the accessories to a first-class racing park. Lovers 
of football and baseball find their favorite amusement at Recreation Park 
An open-air promenade concert is given by Company C band on one of the 
business streets every Saturday night during the summer, and there is 
dance afterward. While many Petaluma people who want an outing in the 
summer go just across the valley to Sonoma mountain or coastward to Bea 
Valley, Inverness, or Dillon’s beach, there are San Francisco people who 
come to Petaluma for the same purpose, which would indicate that it is no 
hardship for those who are compelled to live in Petaluma the year through 
So many fraternal societies have lodges here that the stranger who belongs 
to almost any fraternity is sure of falling in with brethren, and nine flourish 
ing church organizations speak well also for the reception of the strange 
An active Chamber of Commerce is on the alert for the stranger who makes 
things on a large scale, and is looking for a favorable location. 

lhe natural center and shipping point of a rich and productive region, 
where crops never fail, Petaluma is a cash town. Tlfe commercial travelers, 
who are well calculated to give a competent and fair verdict on this point 
say Petaluma is the best town on the coast. Petaluma merchants buy goods 
and pay for them. The location and resources of Petaluma have placed the 
town in a most enviable commercial position and one that is becoming bette 
all the time. There has been no mushroom growth. The people of Petalum 
while progressive and enterprising in many ways, are at the same time cot 
servative and have never spent much money heralding abroad the advantages 
of their city and inviting the stranger to come in and be done for Phes 
have never advertised Petaluma as a winter resort and a sanitarium for a 
the diseases that man ever inherited or contracted in the usual way. Henex 
the town has grown by force of its commercial merits and is populated by 
sturdy, active people with sound lungs and bright eyes. Petaluma is a most 
desirable place to live in, and when the Petaluman dies his remains are laid 
away in Cypress Hill Cemetery, one of the most beautiful in the State. 











ORANGE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
By SAMUEL ARMOR 


N THE year 1867 two attorneys of Los Angeles, A. B. Chapman and 
Andrew Glassell, bought a portion of the Rancho Santiago de Santa 
Ana, laid out the town of Richland—afterwards named Orange—near 

the center of the tract, subdivided the remainder into small farms, and put 
the whole upon the market. It took about three years to get the preliminary 
work done andto bring water from the Santa Ana river to the land so as 
to make it habitable; hence the settlement dates its beginning from the yea) 
1870. 

The topography of this tract and adjacent territory shows a comparatively 
regular mesa about five miles wide and ten miles long, descending gently 
from an elevation of about three hundred feet above sea level at the foothills 
north and east of Orange towards the Santa Ana river on the west and the 
the 


lowlands on the south, with the San Bernardino range of mountains i 


background, some seventy-five miles distant. This plain is considered a delta 


plai 
of the Santiago creek and the Santa Ana river, and was formed by the sedi 
ment brought down by these streams from the mountains and foothills. ‘The 
soil is a sandy loam, many feet in depth and of practically the same quality 
throughout, rich in plant food and pervious to water and the roots of plants 


and trees, thus becoming a great store-house for vegetation to draw its food 


and moisture from 


[he rains in this section usually descend during the winter months upor 
the mountain, hill and valley slopes, sink into the ground, and then draur out 
at lower levels into the streams during the summer months The average 
annual rainfall at Orange for a long term of years was 13.72 inches; but it 








A Home Place in Orange. 
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A Tiny Fraction of the Water Supply of Orange. 
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the mountains, where the Santa Ana river takes its rise, the rainfall is more 
than double that quantity. The water thus provided is taken from the river 
by the Santa Ana Valley Irrigation Company, a co-operative company formed 
of the land-owners themselves, and is distributed to each at cost. This cost 
has averaged from seventy-five cents to one dollar per acre per year for 
several years past. An abundant and cheap water supply for irrigation is an 
absolute insurance against drouth. The city also owns the water-works for 
domestic supply and furnishes water to its inhabitants at reasonable rates. 

The maximum, minimum and mean temperature at Orange for the past five 
years have been as follows: 








| | 
} 
1901 | 1902 | 1903 | 1904 1905 
t - 
Maximum .. Ree es 97. 97 | 97. 102. 
Minimum . ae ee a 30 28. | sw. 28 
PE Seeks sav enanaenen 64.5 63.5 62.5 64 65 





Of course, the maximum and the minimum temperatures quoted above were 
but for a day or two in each year; nine-tenths of the time the atmosphere 
was pleasant and agreeable, the temperature ranging from 60 to 80 degrees 
in the daytime and from 4o to 60 degrees in the night-time. The territory be 
tween Orange and the foothills is about as free from frost as any part of 
the State, and makes a specialty of raising winter vegetables. During the 
past winter the shipment of green peas by express from Orange approximated 
one hundred sacks per day for many days. 

In a territory thus favored with fertile soil, abundant water and an equable 
climate, nearly everything that can be grown anywhere is grown to a greater 
or less extent; but only such products as will pay to ship to a distance are 
raised in excess of the home demand. As an indication of the kind and 











Irrigating Canal near Orange. 
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quantity of surplus products raised, the carload shipments from Orange last 
year, reported by the packing-houses, were: Oranges, 718 cars; lemons, 68 
cars; dried apricots, 13 cars; walnuts, 5 cars; while the less-than-carload 
unclassified shipments reached nearly two million pounds, not including the 
shipments by express. A great many farmers raise such animals as they 
need, while a few raise a surplus to sell; many also go extensively into poul 
try raising. A number of bee-ranches are maintained in the cafions east of 
Orange. Thousands of rose bushes are propagated every year northeast of 
the city for the Eastern market. A large flouring mill at Olive, operated by 
water power from one of the water company’s canals, puts out about $135,000 
worth of mill-products every year. Several pipe-works are doing a thriving 
business in this vicinity, manufacturing cement water-pipe and artificial stone 
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Orange High School. 


These various industries might be more particularly described and others 
might be mentioned, did space permit. 

The City of Orange, incorporated in 1888 as a city of the sixth class, has 
an area of about three square miles and a population of about 2000 inhabit 
ants. Its railroad facilities are excellent, with the usual express, telegraph 
and telephone service. A beautiful little plaza, with its fountain and flagpole, 
marks the center of the city; about four miles of the streets nearest this 
center are bordered on each side with cement walks and curbs. One firm 
reported having furnished lumber for 75 new houses, which were erected in 
Orange and vicinity, during the past year, and there were others furnishing 
materials in this section. Three two-story brick buildings, costing $4,000, 
$7,000 and $14,000, were added to the business houses during the same period; 
a couple more, to cost $4,429 and $5,800 respectively, are under contract. 

In addition to the material advantages claimed for this section, citizens of 
Orange and vicinity find plenty of opportunities for cultivating their esthetic 
tastes for the rational enjoyment of the blessings of life. Here are excellent 
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The Plaza at Orange. b 


chools ot all grades, from the primary to the high school, churches of nearly 
every denomination, societies galore, lectures and entertainments, and one 

e best public libraries and reading rooms in the county There are many 
charming drives in the vicinity of Orange, and attractive pleasure resort 
he found at the ishore or in the mountains 

Oh! Orange is the place, and “seeing is believing 
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OCEAN PARK 
What, Where and Why 


By E. R. JILLSON 





URN the hands of Time back a short six years, and standing upon the 
highest point of the bluff rising from the Ocean to the south of 
Port Los Angeles, and looking southward beyond the city limits of 


Santa Monica, one could see the waters of the Pacific sweeping the 


shores of a beautiful bay, extending southerly for severa iles 
with the Island of Catalina rising dimly to the far soutl 
‘ The sand upon these shores, gleaming silvery white in the sun 
light, with only here and there a human habitation, seeemd 


beckon and lure to a nearer view, and, following the shore line for 


about two miles, the center of this attractive spot was reached. Let us sup 
pose then, that lying here upon the warm, clean sand, lulled by 1 MUS 
of the waves so breaking, one had fallen into a Rip Van Winkle sleep 





six years’ duration. What, on waking, meets the view \ fair city of 
beautiful homes, of pleasure attractions, fine public buildings and well-kept 





streets, with a population of 5.000,—Ocean Park, the wonder of the South 
i land, and the beach resort par excellence of the Pacific Coast 


Where is it? 
Located at tne very center of that beautiful crescent known as Santa Monica 


\ ride of nine miles from the city limits of Los Angeles via the Los An 


ecles-Pacific Electric Railroad, through a beautiful and fertile country, brings 

you to Pier Avenue, the principal business street of O Park, today 
Hlere, on your left, as y leave the c r, is the Ocear Park B he pio 

hank, and on your right the Casa Del Mar, the pioneer hotel of the tow: 


l‘irst-class stores of every description are on either hand as you walk dow! 





Pier Avenue toward the ocean, where the new “Horseshoe Pier” invites you 


to a promenade. Following the broad curve of this unique structure, which 
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The Beach at Ocean Park. 
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Pier Avenue, Ocean Park. 


extends 2500 feet oceanward and affords you a fine view of the entire town 
and its background of snow-capped mountains, you step upon land again at 
the foot of Marine Street, on which is located the Journal Building, and the 
handsome new Masonic Temple, on the ground-floor of which is the Post- 
office. To your right, along the Ocean Front, as you leave the “Horseshoe 
Pier” at Marine Street, are two buildings which cannot fail to engage your 
attention. The first is the Hotel Decatur, occupying the entire second and 
third floors of both the Fraser Block and Decatur Building, with office and 
café on the ground floor, the other rooms on the first floor being occupied 
for other business purposes. 

The Hotel Decatur, one of the handsomest and best-equipped beach hotels 
in Southern California today, was thrown open to the public on New Year's 
Day, 1906, and has been filled with guests ever since. 

The second building, which occupies an entire block on the Ocean Front, 














Fraser Avenue, Ocean Park. 
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The Topango Canon Trail—A favorite with Ocean Park horseback riders, 
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Hote! Decatur, Ocean Park. 


extending from Navy to Ozone Ayenue, is the Ocean Park Bath House, next 


to the largest, and truly the finest and best-equipped of its kind in the United 
States. The large swimming tank, or plunge, is 65 by 130 feet, filled with 
salt water heated to a temperature of 83 degrees and changed daily Phe 
house contains 6co dressing rooms and 40 tub baths, is open the year 1 
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OCEAN PARK 359 


and during the winter months the dressing rooms and corridors are heated by 


steam. There are parlors beautifully fitted up for those who care to watch 


the swimmers 
of this fine bath-house since it 

The principal residence section of the town extends southward from Marine 
Street to Windward Avenue, where we find Venice, the big playground of 
Here may be found amusements and entertainment to suit the 
the strains 


Over 100,000 people have availed themselves of the privileges 
was opened, July 2, 1905 


Ocean Park 
taste of every one, from the music-lover, listening rapturously t 
of Ellery’s Royal Italian Band, with its classical repertoire, to the awe-struck 
Lovers of aquatic sports 


rustic harkening to the “spielers” on the Midway. 
find here twenty miles of canal-way, suitable for row-boats, 
or the romantic gondola, and all of these are very much in evidence. 

The Venice Miniature Railway, with its nine-year-old president and fo 


canoes, launches 





Inside the Ocean Park Bath House. 


teen-year-old chief engineer, is another striking novelty in the amusement 
line. 


One of the its home 


strongest and most attractive features of Ocean Park is 
fe, in consequence of which the town is filled with beautiful and 
It is a mis 


and social li 
attractive dwellings, which are homes in every sense of the word 


take to suppose that Ocean Park is just “a summer resort” or “a winter 


ll-the-year-round, up-to-date, permanent beach 


resort” or anything but an a 
away 


resort, where people go and stay and make their homes, and if called 


get back as quick as ever they can. If you doubt this statement watch the 


cars at the Fourth-Street station of the Los Angeles-Pacific Railroad, in Los 


es, any afternoon after four o’clock, as they start for Ocean Park, and 


1 


Ange 
your skepticism 

Why has all this come to pass 
lhe invalid, the tourist, the pleasure-seeker, the 





will speedily vanish 
in the space of six years? Because here tl 


public finds what it seeks. 
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Guaranty Realty Building, Venice.; 


busy man of affairs, the capitalist, the fathers, the mothers and the children, 
all find here conditions to suit. Climate, location, environments have all 
combined with the enterprise of those at the head of affairs to bring to pass 
everything desirable and to eliminate all undesirable elements. 

Because Ocean Park goes ahead and does things while others are planning 
to do them, and finally because of the prevailing progressive spirit of good 
citizenship which will never permit retrogression or a standstill until Ocean 
Park, joining hands with Santa Monica on the north and Playa del Rey on 
the south, presents a magnificent and unbroken front along the entire shore 
of the most beautiful bay in America. 

















A Venice Business Block. 














Ocean Park Bank. 








Arch Rock ~Near Ocean Park, 











